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The Camera in Algeria and Tunisia 
Part Two 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


41ROM El Kantara, for three hours, 

M4) the train runs over the Sahara 
proper and finally comes to rest 
14, at Biskra—an oasis of one hun- 

eres) dred and fifty thousand date- 
palms with nearly eight thousand inhabitants, 
over sixty-five hundred of which are Moham- 
medans. There are two towns, the New and the 
Old Town. The New Town with regularly laid- 
out streets is more or less European in aspect, 
although the greater part of the population is 
not composed of Europeans, but of Arabs, desert- 
tribes and Jews. Owing to its wonderful winter- 
climate and Oriental character, Biskra has be- 
come a favorite resort for Europeans, during 
the winter-months, especially since Robert 
Hichens wrote the “Garden of Allah,” the plot 
of which is laid there. Naturally, hotels have 
been built that offer many modern conveniences 
available according to one’s pocketbook—and 
these charge from two dollars a day to as much 
as six. 

In the New Town, there are architectural 
features which are pleasing, such as mosques, 
churches, cafés—European and native—the 
streets of women of pleasure with odd little bal- 
conies draped with Eastern rugs, market-places 
from which caravans from the south arrive and 
depart, bazaars and perfectly fascinating shops 
filled with Oriental silks, rugs, jewelry, perfumes 
and leather-goods. Films for one’s camera can be 
had in many stores, and photo-finishing, such as 
it is, can be arranged for and obtained. 

The life of the streets is a constant entertain- 
ment; for, besides the variously garbed and 
robed natives—the costume of the Jew and his 
woman-kind being, perhaps, as striking as any— 
there are the English in cork helmets, the Ger- 
mans in their outing-costumes, the Americans, 
the French soldiers in Zouave uniforms, priests, 


holy men, scarlet-robed sheiks, camels, donkeys, 
Arabian horses and the motor-cars of the tourists. 

At night, the Street of Women with its native 
cafés—where the Ouled-Nail women do the 
abdomen-dance, and wild-looking men the sword- 
dance—offers Oriental pictures not to be for- 
gotten. During the day, excursions can be made 
to the Old Town, about two miles away, where 
amid the date-palms there are rude villages, 
mosques and native graveyards not greatly 
different from those at El Kantara. Trips can 
be made out on the desert, which here is sandy, 
and to other oases, particularly to Sidi-Okba 
where the mosque and tomb of the saint of that 
name is to be found. Sidi-Okba, it will be 
remembered, was the Arab conqueror of the 
northern shore of the desert, about the year 
670 A.D. 

It would be easy to spend a month at Biskra, 
just enjoying its atmosphere, and making pictures 
and pictures, of the thousand and one odd events 
that take place weekly. With the hotels well 
equipped and comfortable, one can live with 
all the comfort to be found in any American or 
European resort. 

Since we were there, the six days’ camel- 
journey, or two days’ motor-trip to Touggourt, 
an important and picturesque oasis farther 
south, has been reduced to a night’s run by train. 
But we will not speak of Touggourt here, except 
to say that it is in the. region of great sand-dunes. 

Leaving Biskra by train, after luncheon, one 
is due at Constantine a little after ten at night. 
Constantine, in itself, is not an interesting city; 
but its situation is one of the scenic wonders of 
the world. The town, which dates back to 
Phoenician days, became Roman in due course 
of time, then Arab, and so on down to to-day 
when it is French. With its fifty-five thousand 
population, it is the third city in size in Algeria. 
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BISKRA 


More than half of the population is European 
at present and the city is architecturally rather 
Victorian in style. Except for its native quarter, 
which is very picturesque, it is, in the main, 
rather boresome, except for its remarkable 
natural position. 

It stands at an elevation of two thousand feet, 
and on three sides it is cut off from the adjoin- 
ing country by a ravine fifteen hundred feet in 
its deepest part and over a thousand feet in its 
shallowest, the fourth side of the town terminat- 
ing in a sheer precipice overlooking a large 
valley. The walls of this ravine are almost 
sheer, and the ravine is so narrow that it is 
spanned by bridges. Steps and sloping paths, 
originally built by the Romans, lead to its base, 
far below, and there are some ruins of a Roman 
bath where one can bathe to-day in a warm spring. 
Looking up from the bottom, one can realise 
the great height of this crack in the earth’s sur- 
face, as there is just a ribbon-like part of the 
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sky to be seen overhead. But to make the 
place more scenic still, a part of it is roofed in 
by nature, forming caverns through which mid- 
way high a path leads. 

These caverns would accommodate nine Cathe- 
drals of Seville, next to St. Peter’s, largest sacred 
building in Europe, three placed on top of one 
another and three end to end. To those of you 
who have been to Toledo, in Spain, I will say 
that the ravine there is a mere ditch in com- 
parison, and the precipices at Ronda, tame. 
The drop from the world-renowned Pali, near 
Honolulu, is but a few hundred feet greater. 

We were at Constantine January the first and 
second, and there were three inches of snow at 
the time. In fact, it spit snow at Biskra and ice 
formed there, which was something very unusual. 

Above the ravine, some of the Arab houses 
are built flush with its walls so that if one fell 
out of the window, he would have an uninter- 
rupted drop of fourteen hundred feet or more. 
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NATIVE STREET, BISKRA 
TAILOR AT BISKRA 


% 
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There is a good day’s work for the photographer 
in and about the city, the main square of the 
place offering some pleasing studies and the 
native quarter many. 

From Constantine to Tunis, the capital of 
Tunisia, is a long, fatiguing train-journey from 
early in the morning to late at night. The 
train is none too comfortable; but the dining-car 
makes up for some of what the coaches lack in 
comfort, its meals being exceptionally good and 
the wine superb. The way is not without 
interest; but I will not go into details, here. 

Tunis, The White, with its two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, stretches over a vast 


labyrinth of narrow ways lined with delightful 
Eastern architecture, more pretentious here 
than in any place we have yet visited. In the 
residential district the houses are distinctly 
handsome, with marble doorways that support 
great wooden doors decorated with metal-nails 
of huge size. Balconies project fancifully over 
the street, and with their richly carved screens 
allow the women of the harem to see, but not to 
be seen. In places, the streets are arched by 
the dwellings, and a sort of buttresses form all 
but covered ways. 

In the heart of the city, there is a series of 
covered ways that radiate from a center, which, 


OLD BISKRA 


area on the shores of an almost land-locked 
lagoon. When viewed from a height, it seems 
like a sea of white, flat-roofed two-storied houses, 
relieved by the domes of many mosques, graceful 
minarets, and palms, the domes usually of tile 
in two or more colors, the minarets tall and 
striking. It is a great walled city within which 
hardly a white man has his dwelling; but out- 
side of this wall there has grown a European 
town with regularly laid-out streets and parks, 
lined with shops, hotels and European houses. 
It is not of the European town that I write, 
but of the Arab city. The land upon which it 
lies is all but flat, and ranges of high hills are to 
be seen both north and south. Again we find a 
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when viewed from the top of the Palace of the 
Bey, suggests a great stone octopus. Inside are 
the bazaars or “‘souks’’ where, in a sort of semi- 
twilight, merchants sit cross-legged in their 
stalls and surrounded by their wares—rugs, 
carpets, leather-goods, perfumes, jewelry, metal- 
goods, candles, silk-stuffs, sandals, and dress- 
goods of all kinds. The whole labyrinth of 
covered passages serves as a mammoth depart- 
ment-store. Here, as on the streets, one mingles 
with the throng of gayly robed men and somber- 
clad women, the latter having their faces veiled 
in black instead of white, as in Algeria. In the 
outside shopping-district, one picturesque shop 
after another lines the way interspersed with 
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THE GORGE, CONSTANTINE HERBERT B. TURNER 


mosques and cafés. On each mosque is a notice 
forbidding Christians to desecrate it by entering, 
so the interiors are a mystery to the tourist, 
unless those he has seen in Algeria have made 
them an old story to him. 

Tunis, with its superior architectural charm, 
its vistas, its mosques, its bending palms, its 
street-scenes and life, will be hailed with joy by 
the photographer. A tripod and much patience 
will have to be employed in the souks, if a picture 
is to be made, for a time-exposure must be given 
in them. 

Near the city in a park, the former winter- 
palace of the Beys has been turned. into a wonder- 
ful museum, called the Bardo, where besides 
things Tunisian there is housed the finest collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities, outside of Italy, in 
the world. As all that is contained in the collec- 
tion comes out of Tunisia, one can get a splendid 


idea of the magnificence of their civilization on 
this side of the Mediterranean. 

In the European town, outside of the walls, 
is the home-studio of Lehnert and Landrock, the 
famous pictorialists, who by the aid of photog- 
raphy have interpreted the spirit of the Desert, 
and the peoples and towns of Tunisia and Algeria. 
You all have seen reproduced some of these 
truly beautiful pictures in our National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and elsewhere. At their shop, 
you can purchase in all sizes what you will of 
their hundreds of views, from postcards to 
16x20 carbons. They also keep films and 
plates, and will develop for the tourist. 

Just across the lagoon, on a strip of land that 
separates it from the sea, is all that remains of 
Carthage. Carthage was founded in 880 B.c. 
by Pheenicians from Tyre, and rose to be one 
of the splendid places of the earth. In the 
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CONSTANTINE AND THE GORGE HERBERT B. 


years that followed, it was besieged by the 
Romans and destroyed finally by Scipio in 146 
B.c. Upon its ruins, the Romans built a mag- 
nificent city which, centuries later, fell into the 
hands of the Vandal, Genseric, the conqueror 
of Sicily, Rome, Sardinia and. Malta, on his 
expeditions out of Spain. He made Carthage 
the capital of the Vandal Empire. Time went 
on, and the city declined until, in 698 a.p., the 
Arabs destroyed it. It is reached easily in 
thirty minutes from Tunis by an electric train. 
Except for a few modern houses on the sea- 
shore; a great Catholic church on a hill; the 
ruins of a theater;. some vaulted chambers said 
to have been granaries, and a few ruins sticking 
out of the fields, the remains of a once splendid 
city present an ideal place for a golf-field, the 
few scattered bits of ancient masonry making 
splendid hazards. 


TURNER 


A hundred miles south of Tunis is the city of 
Sousse composed of a walled-in Arab-town, 
interesting in itself, and a smaller French town 
outside of the wall, flanked by the sea. I will 
not go into details with regard to Sousse, for it 
is much the same architecturally as other Arab- 
towns. I will state simply that in the French 
town, or under it, are some interesting cata- 
combs, and the hotel of the city is very com- 
fortable and pleasing. Sousse is the starting- 
point for the most wonderful and picturesque 
of all towns in Algeria or Tunisia, viz., the Holy 
City of Kairawan, which is reached after a thirty- 
six mile train-journey. 

The railroad, a few miles from Sousse, turns in 
towards the Desert and soon makes its way over 
a barren, bleak steppe, passing on its way a 
vast salt-lake. The country is inhabited by 
Arab-like, nomadic tribes who move about with 
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large flocks of camels. After about three hours’ 
slow run, stopping at one or two stations along 
the route, the walls, domes and towers of Kairawan 
are seen to rise from a desolate country in all of 
their beauty. Outside of the city, gathered in 
groups, there seem to be thousands of camels 
and, here and there, the low tents of the nomads. 

What Canterbury is to England, that, Kairawan 
is to the Arab of Africa. Founded by that 
darling hero of the Arabs, Sidi Okba, in 671 A.p., 
it gradually became the holiest city in Africa, 
a seat of learning and a pilgrimage-shrine for 
those of the faith. Surrounded by battlemented 
walls, with their strong towers and gates intact, 
it presents a scene never to be forgotten by those 
fortunate enough to have visited it. Above 
the walls rise fluted domes and graceful towers 
as fantastic and lovely in the sunshine as any 
Oriental dream city. 

Between the railroad and the outer walls is a 
cluster of European houses, among them two 
hotels primitive but clean. Inside the walls 
lies the Bagdad of one’s fancy. As the traveler 
explores one picturesque and fanciful street 
after another, he has to push his way through a 
maze of camels, donkeys, horses and natives, 
especially if it is market-day, when the city is 
teeming with life. Here are souks, venders’ 
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stalls shaded by the striped awnings of the East, 
strange houses and mosques, mosques, mosques! 

The grandest mosque of Africa, the most 
sacred of all, outside of Mecca and Fez and 
standing as it has stood since the year 821 A.p., 
is, of course, the first to be visited. Europeans 
are allowed to enter it, as a punishment for a 
certain Arab uprising some scores of years ago; 
indeed, they may enter any in this most holy 
city. 

This, the Sidi Okba Mosque as it is called, is 
one of the oldest in the world, and rivals, no, 
surpasses, that of Cordova in Spain in size and 
beauty. Like that of Cordova, many of its 
forest of columns came from Carthage, as did 
many of pillars in Christian edifices in Italy. 
Through a gateway in its impressive outer wall, 
one enters a magnificent court 136 x 82 yards, 
surrounded by colonnades from which, at the end 
opposite the mosque proper, rises a very high 
and massive minaret. Facing the court, and 
entered through horseshoe-arches, is the main 
building, the roof of which is supported by 
hundreds of beautiful columns. There are 
sixteen aisles and eight rows of arcades. The 
Mimbar is rather tasteless; but the Mihrab 
Chapel is decorated sumptuously. 

It is not the details, however, that thrill one, 
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but the thing as a whole. It is glorious. The 
photographer may set up his camera and work 
to his heart’s content—both inside and out. 

Next comes the Mosque of the Sabres with its 
beautiful fluted domes, and then the Mosque 
of the Barbier which contains the relics of one of 
Mohamet’s disciples, besides numerous others of 
less importance. 

Kairawan cannot be described, it must be seen. 
It is a place one should dwell in for a week or 
two in order even to scratch the surface pic- 
torially. It has an enchantment about it. 
The call to prayers from the many minarets will 
haunt one long afterwards. The cafés with their 
habitués will remain a mental picture for years. 

It was on the roof of one of these cafés, the 
evening after our arrival, while listening in the 
moonlight to the call to prayer from the minarets 
that an Arab offered my wife and me a smoke 
from a waterpipe. I accepted and inhaled the 
most delicate aroma I had ever enjoyed. I 


tried to purchase a pound of it, but the fellow 
only laughed and shook his head. I took 
perhaps a dozen puffs before descending to the 
street and Starting for home. On the way back, 
I felt very much set up, rather as if I had drunk 
an extra amount of champagne. I asked our 
guide what kind of tobacco it was I had smoked. 
He said that it was not tobacco at all, but hashish. 

With Kairawan I have finished this article. 
We saw other places, but have just made a 
beginning of what this southern shore of the 
Mediterranean has to offer the wanderer. We 
intended to return the next winter and do more, 
but then came the war. 

We hope some day to push farther into the 
desert—to Chardaia, at any rate, to go south 
from Sousse via Sfax to Gabes, visiting the great 
Roman amphitheater at El-Djem on the way, 
and from Gabes work our way into the Troglodyte 
country whose inhabitants live in the ground 
with pits as courtyards. 


Retouching for the Amateur 


In Three Parts. 


Part One 


DR. H. GRASCHOPF 


—aOT always with justice is the re- 
4) touching-work of an amateur looked 
upon with a certain degree of prej- 
udice; but it is quite unfair that 
this necessary branch of inter- 
mediate photographic work receives, both in 
handbooks and periodicals, much too little atten- 
tion. The reason for this quite peculiar circum- 
stance, I think, may be looked for chiefly in the 
scanty interest on the part of amateurs, that is 
given to retouching; not least, however, also 
is the undeniable fact that the so-called re- 
touching is not easy and requires considerable 
practice and special experience, and in any case 
a certain amount of skill and dexterity, that not 
every amateur who can use the tools on a 
pinch possesses. I consider the antipathy of 
amateurs to all kinds of retouching psychologic, 
simply because the work is not principally con- 
structive, but merely helpful. In other words, 
because one cannot see when a picture is re- 
touched and just considers it natural that it is 
without fault. Retouching only removes de- 


fects, but produces nothing new. But those 
amateurs who make pictures and retouch them 
either in the negative or the positive, mostly 


take up special work after they have had a 
fundamental, practical introduction to it in a 
studio or in a club. However, when I speak 
generally of the retouching-work of the amateur 
photographer, I do so with the special object of 
bringing nearer to him this altogether too in- 
differently treated branch of the great photo- 
graphic community in the form of a brief essay, 
and shall be happy if I succeed in arousing his 
interest. 

In the first place, I would suggest that it is 
far from me to attempt to give anything like an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, and I must 
limit myself to the scanty space at my disposal 
in writing about it and merely throw some light 
into individual corners. Should my efforts to 
awaken interest meet success, then the desire 
for the preparation of a special brochure will 
spring up of itself. 

By retouching, in the sense in which it is here- 
after treated, I mean all corrective work for the 
purpose of eliminating defects in photographs, 
either in the negative or the positive. So long 
as retouching is limited to the removal of faults 
and errors in the picture, it is undeniably useful 
and necessary; but we question the propriety 
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of the so-called retouching when it encroaches 
so far, as it does at times in portrait-photog- 
raphy, as to cut out whole parts of the picture 
or gives the sitter “younger” features, to please 
his vanity and thus falsify photographic truth- 
fulness. In this latter case retouching is com- 
monly spoken of incorrectly; in this case only 
the working-methods of retouching are em- 
ployed, faults are not removed; but by retouch- 
ing means and appliances, certain well-known 
technical expedients are practiced that change 
the appearance and very often the character of 
the picture as a photograph. 

In defining the word, “retouching,” I said 
that its object is to eliminate defects in the 
negative or positive, and that retouching of the 
negative differs entirely from that of the positive; 
but besides these there is indirect retouching, of 
which I shall speak in the last section of this 
article. 


I shall first speak briefly of 


I. Negative-Retouching 


Many negatives, in their original condition, 
when examined by transmitted light, look clear, 
but have transparent or opaque points, streaks, 
spots and stains, which later in the positive have 
a disagreeable and injurious effect and in some 
cases render the picture useless. The cause of 
these defects is usually dust which covers the 
plate at the time of exposure and thus prevents 
the action of the light; or in mechanical injury, 
such as by a strong stream of water; or in pin- 
hole spots such as often accompany strengthen- 
ing the negative with sublimate; and, in rare 
cases, by defects in the emulsion that cause air- 
blisters, which, when flattened,. produce holes. 
The efforts of the photographer must be quite 
logically to avoid, as far as possible, such defects 
in the negative by preparing everything before- 
hand so as to ensure perfect work and to limit 
the retouching to a minimum in the circum- 
stances. 

I should also mention, in passing, that air- 
blisters caused by careless developing will pre- 
vent the developer from acting on the coating; 


it is generally very difficult to retouch such - 


holes, for as a rule they are rather large. This, 
however, is a defect that may be avoided by 
moderate care in placing the plate in the de- 
veloper and by constant rocking of the tray 
during development. 

Defects in the beauty of the negative are often 
unavoidable, since almost all plates are more or 
Jess affected by them; if the print cannot be 
corrected, then they must be removed. Should 
this call for manual work on the plate other 


than removing defects, such as grading off the 
background, inserting or removing clouds, etc., 
then I should not do it by such larger changes 
in the negative, but rather by means of indirect 
retouching as worked out by me. 

For retouching negatives more conveniently 
a so-called retouching-desk is generally employed, 
which is constructed with a sloping frame pro- 
vided with a groundglass on which the negative 
is laid, and the parts surrounding the place to 
be retouched are covered by a cardboard or 
other mask; this is illuminated from beneath 
by a mirror fixed at an angle. For the purpose 
of shutting off the light from above, a hood of 
cardboard or a wire-frame covered with a focus- 
ing-cloth, under which the work is done, is 
placed over the desk. A regular focusing-desk 
gives good service and does not cost much, and 
should be included in the outfit of every ama- 
teur. To say more regarding a _retouching- 
desk would be superfluous; any one who has 
ever worked with one will understand its hand- 
ling and its advantages. A regular desk, how- 
ever, is not absolutely necessary; a plate of 
groundglass or a plain glass covered with a sheet 
of white paper upon which the negative is laid 
will answer in case of necessity. This, of course, 
is held in a sloping position over a mirror, which 
makes the work considerably more difficult. 

In examining a negative on the retouching- 
desk, every faulty speck becomes plainly visible. 
To those who have not had practice, it is ad- 
visable to have a print of the negative made on 
ordinary photo-paper, so that by comparing it 
with the negative the spots and their intensity 
can be verified more easily. 

The so-called retouching of the negative is 
done by quite ordinary means. The smaller 
clear spots are covered with a lead-pencil, which 
of course must have a very fine point which may 
be produced most easily by rubbing on a piece 
of fine leather, or, as school-children often do, 
by rubbing on the sole of one’s shoe. The pencil 
should be of medium hardness, and any kind 
free of grit may be used. All pressure must be 
avoided. A single, light going-over will not do; 
it must be repeated two or three times, making 
the strokes at an angle to the previous ones. 
Pencil-retouching, to be sure, is effective only 
to a certain degree; but is so far easy to do, 
because the color of the lead generally agrees 
comparatively well with that of the negative, 
and the intensity can be judged quite readily 
and surely. But the coating of the negative 
takes the pencil only to a limited extent, and the 
emulsion must be given a coat of mat varnish, 
which can be obtained at any photo-supply 
store, or one can prepare it himself, or. have it 
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put up by a druggist according to either of the 
’ following practical] and satisfactory recipes: 


I. Cold Negative-Varnish 


Gum sandarac........... 50 grams 134 02.) = 
200 “ Toz. |= 
200 “ 7 02. 
Absolute alcohol... ...... 100 “ 02.) 2 
IT. Mattolein 

10 grams_ 154 grains 
Oil of turpentine, rectified. 75 “ 224 072. 
* 22% o7. 
75 minims 


The cold varnish is poured over the cold plate 
which is tipped quickly, but gently, from side 
to side till covered perfectly and the superfluous 
varnish returned to the bottle by one corner of 
the plate. With the mattolein (or alcohol and 
castor-oil) a couple of drops are poured on a 
soft linen-rag and rubbed on the spot to be re- 
touched, and the retouching can be done with 
a pencil in a few minutes. 

As will be seen by the few preceding words, 
retouching is quite simple, even for an amateur, 
and he should always endeavor to do the work 
in a technically correct manner. Photographing 
is not completed with the mere making of the 
picture; every photograph should be worked 
out technically as perfectly as possible. 

Pencil-retouching is naturally quite limited 
in its application. Spots of clear glass in the 
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negative should be covered with color by means 
of a fine brush. This work is also compara- 
tively easy to learn. The whole secret of re- 
touching with color consists in getting the right 
moisture of the color and in not enlarging the 
spot to be covered. A fine sable pencil-brush is 
to be used, the hairs of which lie compactly 
together, and, when touching the spot, it should 
not be bent over. The color should not be too 
moist, otherwise the coating will suck it up like 
blotting-paper; but neither must it be too dry, 
or the brush will not give any color. Retouch- 
ing with color is really not difficult to learn, but 
always requires some practice. Generally, the 
retouched part will print too light, which shows 
that too much color was applied. After a few 
trials and a little practice, success will be at- 
tained and many negatives can be saved by a 
few touches with the brush. For retouching 
negatives, almost any kind of watercolor can be 
used. The best is neutral black, which may be 
mixed with sepia, because this color comes 
nearest the tone of the negative and permits an 
easy comparison of the strength of the color 
with that of the parts surrounding the*spot to 
be retouched. Colors in tubes can be obtained 
in the supply-stores with which clear-glass spots 
can be made entirely opaque, but the same object 
can be attained with ordinary colors. If it is 
desired to print large portions of the negative 
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light, the glass-side can be painted with a suit- 
ably strong transparent color, such as carmine 


or gamboge. I should remark that in this, 
every amateur should always and uncondition- 
ally work so as to obtain the best results, using 
the means that seem most appropriate. He can 
find many useful hints and directions in dif- 
ferent books; but must hunt up for himself 
what seems most suitable for his skill and hand. 
‘Then, as I have already said, retouching will be 
only to a certain degree mechanical work, but 
otherwise thoroughly individual, and should not 
be made mechanical by the unthinking use of 
suggestions and recipes. The amateur should 
study the way by which he can most surely 
attain his goal; for it is up to him to choose one 
way or the other, or else to seek a new way for 
himself. A standard for correctness or suita- 
bility is, compared with the difficulty of the way, 
only a question of whether it leads to the goal 
or not. 

I have so far spoken only of how clear or 
transparent spots on the negative are retouched; 
now a few words as to how dark places are 
lightened and dense spots removed. So long as 
the plate is not varnished, such dark, black 
spots, or small objects that should not appear 
in the picture, are scraped off with an etching- 
knife. Such scraping certainly requires more 
skill and experience, as it is only too easy to cut 
away too much or make a hole or gash in the 
coating. The knife must be shaped like a 
spatula and be very sharp. Such knives, called 
cutting-pens, are also to be found in the supply- 
stores. They can be stuck in a penholder and, 


when worn dull, can be thrown away. These 
cutting-pens are very good, but must be fixed 
firmly in a stout holder. 

When it is our task to cover large surfaces of 
the negative, we can either, as already explained, 
cover the glass-side of the negative with a trans- 
parent color or with a mat-varnish, from which 
all those parts that are not to be covered are 
afterwards scraped or “etched”’ out. It has 
also been advocated to smoke the glass-side, 
wiping off the parts not to be covered. But 
this method seems too crude to be recommended, 
not to mention that, personally, I never could 
make friends with it and, perhaps for that 
reason, had little success with it. 

It would take me far beyond the limits of this 
article if I should attempt to speak of all the 
practices and possibilities of retouching. In any 
case, plenty of room is left forthe amateur to 
make use of any retouching-method that seems 
good to him, or to think out new methods and 
try them, for this field of technical work is but 
little cultivated. 

Merely for information, I should mention 
that various apparatuses under all kinds of 
names have been constructed, driven by hand or 
foot-power, electricity, etc., either the retouch- 
ing-pencil or the negative being given a rapid 
vibratory motion, making strokes or points on 
the negative. All these apparatuses are com- 
paratively costly and are designed especially for 
professional photographers, so scarcely come 
within the sphere of the amateur and will be 
passed over.— Photographische Rundschau. 

(To be continued) 


Fundamentals of Print-Criticism and Appreciation 
Part Three—Technical Quality: What It Is 


AUGUST KRUG 


JO criticise fairly a photographic 
print from the standpoint of tech- 
“J nique, of course, a working 
f| knowledge of the processes which 
! culminated in the production of the 
print is necessary. These processes include the 
exposure of the plate in the camera (film, of 
course, is included in the generalization); its 
development; after-treatment of the negative, 
and the making of the print. 

To begin with, the exposure should be the 
correct one for the type of subject and the 
result aimed at. It may be the normal exposure, 


or it may be what is ordinarily termed under- 
exposure or overexposure. It is fairly well 
understood by photographers that the three 
belts of exposure first explained by Hurter and 
Driffield have easily-recognised characteristics. 
Thus, underexposure, or less than’ normal, 
extends the scale of the lights and flattens that 
of the shadows. This is desirable, sometimes, 
in portraits, for example, with the features well 
lighted, as it tends to subordinate the rest of 
the picture and accentuate the features. 
Overexposure, more than normal, on the 
other hand, lends importance to the shadows by 
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increasing the perceptible gradations. Normal 
exposure, we may say, is that which will give 
the best rendition of the lights and shadows in 
a not too contrasty subject, with full gradation 
throughout. 

The critic should consider whether the subject 
of the print under judgment is best interpreted 
by the scale of values which the exposure (de- 
velopment assisting) has determined. If not, 
attention should be called to the fact that the 
print loses thereby. 

It is rather important that the critic be able 
to distinguish sharply between differences of 
exposure and development. Very similar prints 
may have subtle variations, due to entirely dif- 
ferent causes. If the critic does not know the 
disease, how can he prescribe the remedy? 

A word of caution, here, will not be amiss. 
The critic should be able to recognise at a glance 
those prints which in their making permit altered 
values, sometimes otherwise known as “hand- 
work,” “manipulation,” or even “faking.” In 
this category are gums, gum-platinums, oils, 
bromoils and, to a limited extent, carbons. Other 
processes permit manipulation; such as glycerin- 
developed platinum and gaslight-papers, and 
“dodging” in enlarging. It is well, therefore, 
before venturing upon criticism based upon 
inaccurate knowledge, to inquire whether the 
print is a straight one from an unmanipulated 
negative. It is very often possible to deduce the 
fact of manipulation from the appearance of the 
other objects in the print, much as the meaning 
of an unfamiliar foreign word may sometimes be 
inferred from the context. 

With straight prints, then, the fact of under- 
development will be apparent in a compressed 
scale, resulting usually in a dark print. Over- 
development is indicated when the scale is too 
great for the printing-paper to render properly. 
What is correct development for the carbon- 
process would be overdevelopment for gaslight 
papers, and so on. Development should be 
judged, therefore, according to the result desired. 
Development controls the degree of contrast 
only, the amount of gradation remaining the 
same whatever the time of development. It is 
apparent, therefore, that effects are secured by 
lighting, exposure and printing. Development 
is then automatic, and is carried out in tanks. 

After-treatment of the negative may be 
advised by the critic if, in his judgment, it should 
be necessary. Intensification and reduction are 
at best, however, extremely risky processes, and 
largely unsatisfactory. Very often, they can 
be dispensed with by making the print in another 
medium. Or, if the nature of the subject: will 
permit, the critic should advise, instead, the 


remaking of the negative, when other faults can 
also be rectified. 

In pictorial photography, the negative is of 
actual value only as it will produce good prints. 
Print-quality is the important thing. It is hard 
to define, but easy to distinguish in the print 
itself. The various printing-processes all have 
distinct merits and shortcomings. It is also, 
ordinarily, easy to tell by its appearance the 
process by which a print was produced. 

Thus the bromide and gaslight papers, now so 
much in vogue, give images in black and brown. 
Other colors—blue, green and red—are some- 
times met with, and their peculiar tones are 
easily recognisable. This type of print, when 
well done, is of a soft, velvety appearance, with 
a certain transparence to the shadows. The 
lights are brilliant and the gradations smooth. 
The image appears to lie on the surface, with 
most papers. 

With platinum, palladium, kallitype and other 
plain-paper processes of like description, the 
image sinks into, and becomes a part of the 
paper. With heavy shadows, waxing is often 
resorted to. It is asserted—and experience 
seems to bear it out—that this class of papers is 
better able to reproduce delicate gradations 
than the gelatine-class mentioned above. Very 
often, however, the critic will be hard put to 
distinguish between a mat-surface bromide and 
a platinum print. 

Carbon-prints are to be known by the gloss 
in the shadows, which is not so apparent in the 
lights. Carbon is a_ very-long-scale process, 
and, in addition, prints of many colors may be 
made—two important factors in establishing 
their identity. 

Next, come the controlled pigment-prints. 
Gum-prints can be distinguished by their (gen- 
erally) forced lights and limited scale. The 
gradations are not smooth and are broken up 
by grain. Of course, there are multiple-gum 
prints, wonderfully smooth, which are in effect 
simply carbons, laboriously constructed. Ex- 
amination will probably disclose in these a 
looseness of outline, due to lack of register, which 
is not apparent in carbons. Single-gum prints 
are, perhaps, the easiest of all to identify. 

A modification of platinum, palladium or 
bromide is introduced when a gum-coating is 
put over the print, acted upon by light or chem- 
icals, and developed. This method yields a 
typical print of the class named with additional 
richness in the shadows due to the gum-coating. 
There is generally a graininess apparent in the 
lower middle register. 

Oils and bromoils look much the same, when 
finished. They present a variety of appearances, 
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and usually are characterised by a peculiar grain, 
which is due to the pigmenting-brush. Con- 
tinued working may produce an even-toned 
print by eliminating the grain giving a texture- 
less image. It is a question whether the lack 
of texture is wholly advantageous. There is little 
use to make a bromoil which looks like a bromide. 

Knowing, then, how the print ought to look, 
the critic will have no difficulty to criticise it 
from the technical standpoint. However, he 
will not, for example, request that a low-keyed 
print be made in a more extended scale. Per- 
haps, the maker deliberately chose to accentuate 
his lights by drowning the rest of the print in 
shadow. Itwould seem to me that it is permissible 


to ask that certain parts of the print be made more 
definite or less so; but it is a mistake to dictate 
the entire tone of the picture. After all, the critic 
is not making the picture; his powers, generally 
self-assumed, should have a limit. 

A word, now, about common sense. It is of 
little practical utility to recommend making a 
bromoil to one who is still struggling with the 
intricacies of time and temperature for his film- 
tank. One must suit his criticism to the tech- 
nical .caliber of the print-maker. With the 
authors of salon-prints, however, and other big 
guns, no tempering of the blast is necessary. 
They are supposed to be as well-versed tech- 
nically as it is possible for a photographer to be. 


- Developing Highly Sensitive or Color-Sensitive Plates 
by Candlelight 


€j|N the Swiss periodical, Die Photo- 
graphie, Dr. Liippo-Cramer pub- 
lished recently an extraordinarily 
(64 simple method for developing in 
i clear, yellow light without fogging 
the plate. In his scientific studies of optical 
sensitising he found that the dye safranin lessens 
enormously the sensitiveness of silver-bromide. 
If ten cubic centimeters of a solution of pheno- 
safranin, one part to two thousand parts of water, 
is added to an ordinary developer, common as 
well as color-sensitive plates can be developed 
without risk in very clear, yellow light after being 
immersed in the developer for about one minute. 
The plate may also be taken from the developer 
without danger during development in order to 
examine by light the progress of the work, since 
the solution does not act merely as a screen, but 
through chemical action of the safranin upon 
the silver-bromide. In the meantime, he has 
succeeded in so working out the method, that 
he does not use a darkroom-lamp of any kind 
during development. Excluding the light, he 
bathes the exposed plate for one minute in the 
pheno-safranin solution of 1:2000 (this coloring- 
material is obtainable from the Héchst Dye 
Works or its agents) and then places it in the 
developer after first lighting a common stearine 
candle at a distance of five or six feet from the 
developing-tray. With this clear light, even 
highly sensitive panchromatic plates may be 
developed without any danger of fog. Even the 
“chemical fog”’ that often affects plates sensitised 
withiso-cyanin, even without the entrance of light, 


is completely prevented when developed in a de- 
veloper containing the pheno-safranin solution. It 
goes without saying that this discovery of Liippo- 
Cramer’s is a valuable improvement and one which 
is worth the careful investigation of practical and 
ambitious photographers in their work. 

In addition to the above, Liippo-Cramer 
supplies the following information. After the 
required strong coloring of the plate in the 
pheno-safranin solution of 1:2000 for one 
minute, for developing by open candlelight, 
even after long washing the negative often 
remains partly colored if the plate is thickly or 
unevenly coated. Great care must be taken to 
fix very thoroughly in a good acid fixing-bath; 
then wash for half an hour in running water, 
and in case any coloring still remains, bathe in 
a solution of about equal parts of a two-per-cent 
solution of alum and a five-per-cent solution of 
hydrochloric acid until the color disappears, 
which it will do in a few minutes. Of course, 
after this bath the plate must be again washed. 
Tolu-safranin acts very much the same as 
pheno-safranin, but offers no advantage. The 
Brilliant Rhodulin-Red, that Dr. E. Konig sent 
me recently with a series of other dyestuffs, 
acts well also as a preliminary bath for develop- 
ing by candlelight; but it works no better than 
pheno-safranii. Especially strong is the desen- 
sitising action of methylin blue which works at 
a dilution of even one part in five million! but 
it is practically inutilisable, as if more concen- 
trated it produces chemical fog. 

Photographische Industrie. 
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, PLAYING AT SEINING 


(ey IN January 13, 1920, the Kodak 
Park Camera Club was organised 
H}in order to promote interest in 
9) Photography among the employees 
of the Kodak Park Works of the 
Company. It was the object 
‘} of the club to give an opportunity to members 
to hear talks on photographic subjects; to see 
» demonstrations of various kinds; and to bring 
together those interested in photography that 
they might benefit by each other’s experience. 

Any employee of Kodak Park is eligible to 
membership in the club by payment of the 
yearly dues which amount to the very small sum 
of fifty cents. Indeed, they are nothing when 
compared with the advantages gained, about 
which more will be said presently. 

The initial membership was forty-seven. In 
a little less than one year, this membership has 
l been increased to about two hundred and twenty- 

five, and in the near future a campaign is to be 


E. P. WIGHTMAN 


| KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 


The Kodak Park Camera Club 


E. P. WIGHTMAN 


begun with three hundred as the goal. A large 
majority of the members are strictly amateurs 
and, for the most part, beginners. 

The club meets regularly once in two weeks 
on Tuesday evenings. At the present. time, 
however, it is conducting a series of twenty- 
five talks on various topics of photography given 
by scientific and technical experts connected 
with the Eastman Kodak Company. These are 
held on the alternate Tuesdays between the 
regular meetings. These talks are given princi- 
pally for the benefit of the beginners in photog- 
raphy. They tell the why-and-wherefore and 
the how of things, in simple non-technical 
language. 

Throughout the year, but particularly in the 
spring, summer and fall, when the weather is 
favorable, the club holds hikes or basket-picnics 
to places of scenic interest, of which there are 
many in and around Rochester. These trips 
usually take place on Sundays. 
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A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS 


KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 


One of the principal features of the K. P. C. 
Club is its Semi-Annual Contest and Exhibition 
held in the Spring and Fall. The first one took 
place during the past October and November. 
Previous to that, there had been held a few 
monthly contests in portraiture, winter-scenes 
and other special subjects, but with the organi- 
sation of the semi-annual contests, these were 
abandoned. 

The object of these contests is to stimulate a 
lively. interest in artistic photography, and to 
encourage the beginners as well as the more ex- 
perienced amateur photographers to do better 
work. Only amateurs were allowed to compete 
in the October contest, although the members of 
the club classed as professionals were requested 


to send in pictures for the exhibition in order to 
make it as interesting as possible. 

Both contact prints and enlargements were 
accepted, the maximum size being limited to 
eight to ten inches. All prints were mounted. 
They were divided into five classes: (1) Por- 
traiture, (2) Landscape, (3) Marine, (4) Archi- 
tecture and Interiors, (5) Genre. In each class, 
the pictures on the closing day of the contest 
were arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
names of the competitors in that class, a number 
was attached to each print and the prints were 
then hung so as to preserve the classification, 
and also those of each contestant were separated 
slightly from the others so as to make them easily 
distinguishable. 
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THE GORGE 


LLOYD A. JONES 


KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 
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“HAVE SOME 
KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 


About two hundred prints were submitted in 
the contest, and about twenty-five others were 
entered in the exhibition only. In the former, 
there were twenty-five competitors. This num- 
ber is a rather small proportion of the total 
membership; but in future contests it is hoped 
that more members can be induced to take part. 

In the October contest, no distinction was 
made between beginners and advanced amateurs, 
also the only part of the work required to have 
been done by the contestant was the exposure 
of the film or plate in the camera. Of course, 
the picture of a competitor who had done the 
entire work himself was given the preference 
over one by a competitor who had made only 
the exposure of the film. In the next contest 
a new arrangement is to be made so that the 
beginners and advanced photographers (includ- 


H. HUDSON 


ing professionals) will be grouped separately 
and the former will not have to compete against 
the latter, i.e., each group will have a contest 
of its own. 

The pictures were judged on the basis of (a) 
artistic merit of the picture itself, (b) photo- 
graphic technique and (c) mounting and general 
appearance. The judges were three in number— 
Mr. J. DiNunzio, Mr. L. E. Jewell and Mr. 
A. A. Mauer. 

Three cash prizes were awarded in each of the 
five classes—first prize, $10.00; second prize, 
$5.00; third prize, $1.00, and also the rules 
allowed six Honorable Mentions, in each, pro- 
vided there were sufficient pictures worthy of 
them. A competitor was not allowed more 
than one prize in any one class, and not 
more than three prizes in all—thus preventing 
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POSTER-DESIGN 


one or two competitors from carrying off all 
the honors. 

In order to supply the judges with informa- 
tion, for example as to whether or not a con- 
testant had been awarded all the prizes which 
had been allowed him, or whether a picture was 
produced entirely by the contestant, or was 
partly his own and partly that of someone else, 
the judges were accompanied by the president of 
the club, who was not competing in the contest. 
No one else was allowed to be present at the 
judging. 

The winners in the First Semi-Annual Contest 
were as follows: 

1. PorTRAITURE 


Prizes Honorable Mention 
Ist. E. P. Wightman Dana Acker 
2nd. C. W. Gibbs F. Sauer 
8rd. H. Hudson H. A. Tucker 
H. N. Wood 


Cc. W. GIBBS 


KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 


2. LANDSCAPE 


Prizes Honorable Mention 
Ist. L. A. Jones W. K. Evans 
2nd. E. P. Wightman R. Leavitt 
3rd. H. Hudson F. L. Wadman 
3. MARINE 
Prizes Honorable Mention 


Ist. L. A. Jones Herbert Wickenden 


2nd. E. P. Wightman 
3rd. H. Hudson 


4. ARCHITECTURE 5. GENRE 


Ist. F. Wadman Ist. D.S. Mungillo 
2nd. Harry Buck 2nd. C. W. Gibbs 
8rd. C. W. Gibbs 8rd. K. Gruppe 


Several of the best pictures are herewith re- 
produced. 

The contest closed October 31. By Novem- 
ber 3, the pictures were hung in the Recreation 
Hall at Kodak Park, and were judged. They 
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THE BROOK IN WINTER 
JAMES M. TRAYHERN 
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A PORTICO 


were left on exhibition during the month of 
November. 

The method of hanging might be of interest. 
To each picture was attached a paster-hanger 
consisting of a loop of wire fastened to a gummed 
linen-sticker. The pictures were then hung on 
portable folding-screens made of compo-board 
covered with burlap. 

What it is in human nature which causes 
people invariably to want to touch a picture, 
when they see it hanging in an exhibition, is to 
the writer more or less of a mystery. But this 
fact was found to be almost universally true, 
and hence, in order to prevent damage to the 
pictures, it was necessary to stretch a rope waist- 
high, at a distance of three feet or more from the 
screens. 

As soon as all the pictures had been hung for 
the exhibition, a list of entries was made, a 


F. L. WADMAN 
KODAK PARK CAMERA CLUB 


mimeograph copy of which was sent to each 
member of the club, also a copy was posted for 
the benefit of visitors. 

To each of the prize-winning prints was at- 
tached an appropriate ribbon (blue for first prize, 
red for second prize, white with black lettering 
for third prize, white with red lettering for 
honorable mention—violet would probably have 
been more appropriate) on which was printed the 
legend concerning the prize. These ribbons 
together with the prize prints became the prop- 
erty of the Camera Club. All other pictures, 
except those offered for publication, were re- 
turned to their respective owners. Within a 
week of the awarding of the prizes, a cheque for 
the proper amount was mailed to each of the 
winners. [Since writing the above, Dr. E. P. 
Wightman has been elected president of the 
Kodak Park Camera Club.—Ebrror.] 
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TO THE RESCUE! 


JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 


Man’s Friend 


SNK HEN the balloonists were rushing 
mm) to doom over the far ice-fields, 
w/e and when they knew nothing of 
their location, but were helpless 
and almost hopeless at an altitude 


of 6,500 feet, they heard a dog bark. It changed - 


everything. In an instant hope was rekindled 
and life came back. As quickly as they could 
the men were returning to earth, brought down 
by the bark of a dog. The rest of the whole 
thrilling story has been told in the daily de- 
spatches. 

It is a rare part of man’s life which is not 
touched by the friendship of dogs. Books of 
experience in the World-War are coming from 
the presses by scores, and it is interesting to 
note that practically every one of them has dog- 
stories, and the theme of these stories is faith- 
fulness unto death. There is fine intelligence, 
too, and the whole happy history of dog-character 
is enriched by new instances of noble acts. 

It is this fellow-feeling that makes almost im- 
possible the enforcement of dog-laws. Mary- 


land has a very stringent law against stray-dogs. 
It has been proved time and again that stray- 
dogs do large damage; that they kill sheep; 
that they are a public nuisance. The law 
against them is definite and drastic, and yet it 
is a dead letter on the books. 

Who wants to kill a dog, even a stray-dog? 
Perhaps it was a stray-dog that brought the 
balloonists down—a dog lost in those Northern 
wilds, or perhaps it was the dog of an humble 
shack where there was a warmth and kindness. 
Man’s love for the one covers both, and so we 
have dog-laws and dog-laws and nobody enforces 
them. Why? Because the dog is man’s friend. 
He may have his faults, and many of them, but 
still he is man’s friend.—Baltimore American. 


Ir you are dancing around trying to get great 
pictures with little trouble the best thing you can 
do is to reverse. A. SeaMon STErR. 
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The Child in Photography 


“44ND in hand with the advance of 
science, we witness a constant un- 
folding of new possibilities in the 
}| realm of photography. It is, above 
24) all, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
the amateur, that the suggestions of the scientist 
are being utilised by the experimentalist to pro- 
duce those new and characteristic methods of 
representation, the scientific and educational 
value of which are incontrovertible. 

At the present day, more and more use is un- 
doubtedly being made of these modern methods 
of illustration in conjunction with the newest 
processes in developing; and for this there 
exists no more suitable field of study than that 
furnished by the everchanging aspects of child- 
hood. 

The fact that a large number of photographers 
still shrink from undertaking child-photography 
is to be attributed to an exaggerated idea of the 
difficulties connected with this work, rather than 
to a lack of interest in the subject itself. Never- 
theless, in spite of occasional happy results 
produced in this line, it is absolutely essential, in 
order to ensure success, that cameras be supplied 
with the best optical and mechanical equipment. 

A disturbing background frequently suffices to 
discourage the photographer from undertaking 
a picture. For this reason, it should be men- 
tioned that a good photograph can be obtained 
even without an artistic background. More- 
over, it should be borne in mind that a picture 
furnished with such an artistic background, 
even though possessing superior technical ac- 
curacy, cannot be said to be improved by the 
elimination of the natural surroundings. 

Tf, on the other hand, a good photograph of a 
child amid its natural surroundings be produced 
without the help of an artistic background, the 
photographer herein achieves what may be 
termed perfection of expression. But if an open- 
air picture devoid of any such background be 
desired, the pictorial effect of the natural back- 
ground must be considered in its relation to the 
child. For this purpose, it is not sufficient to 
test the nature of the groundglass; neither, as 
in the case of landscape-photography, should the 
effect of the colors be the only point considered 
in order to avoid the production of vague out- 
lines. The more closely the natural background 


is brought in contact with the child, the more 
complicated will the photograph become. A 
satisfactory method of dissociating the child 
from its backgrounds is, however, obtained by 
means of reflection, and by focusing the light 


strongly on the child, thus obtaining a_ back- 
ground of dim and uncertain outlines. 

All these rules, of such fundamental importance 
for studio-photography, should be equally closely 
adhered to in the case of open-air photography. 
if the object desired be to faithfully portray the 
essential character of a child in as far as it is 
possible for the camera to attain this ideal. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind that true 
success in this domain is a product of genius— 
and for that reason, to lay down more specific 
direction as to methods to be employed were 
koth useless and impossible. The basis of 
success is individual treatment of the subject 
and patient study and experiment on the part of 
the artist. This is the path that the pioneer- 
artists in photography have followed—the path 
that every artist must follow. 

He who would attain success as a photog- 
rapher of children must possess the power to 
see into a child’s mind; he must thoroughly 
understand and sympathise with it, and be, in 
short, a true lover of children. The various 
methods by which a stranger can win a child’s 
confidence are well known. I may say that 
there are certain definite rules to be observed 
and adapted to the individual circumstances, 
all of which are amply elucidated in the special 
literature devoted to the subject. 

A friendly word—a song, or simply musical 
sounds, repeated at intervals—these are some of 
the commonest methods employed. And when 
the artist perceives the child’s face light up with 
a gleam of satisfaction, or express an attitude of 
intense mental concentration, he knows that the 
moment of psychological interest has arrived. 
But all the patience and effort in the world will 
not suffice of themselves, to produce the desired 
result; the artist must be well trained to read 
into the mind of a child, and must possess a 
considerable power of suggestion. As a certain 
writer wisely puts it, “he must succeed in gaining 
the child’s confidence.” Only when this is 
attained will he have entirely mastered his sub- 
ject; and he will succeed in reproducing the life, 
feeling, character—nay, that fundamental, pal- 
pitating element itself which constitutes the 
inmost individuality of the child. 

How manifold are the opportunities of study 
presented to him! The child in its mother’s 
arms, in the cradle, at play in the grass—indeed, 
at all play which transplants the child into the 
wonder-world. There is a deep meaning under- 
lying children’s play; and it would be more 
correct to say that in reality children do not 
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MENDING-UP 


play at all. So completely do they enter into the 
subject of their thoughts, be it a doll, a flower, a 
bird; be it suggested by sound or light or any 
other agent—that they never fail to preserve 
the reality of the situation. This fact in child- 
life it is which should supply the basis for the 
operations of an observant and discriminating 
photographer. It will supply him with all that 
is necessary, provided he sets to work simply; 
for a good pose is by no means the guaranty of a 
successful picture. The artist, too, must pré- 
serve his own individuality, while yet guarding 
against rigidity and solemnity of manner, both 
of which qualities may be useful in the photog- 
raphy of adults, but which are out of place here. 
He must beware of the mistake of treating the 
child as a grown-up person in miniature, and 
constantly bear in mind the fact that the child 
lives apart in a world of its own. Its thoughts 
yet dwell in the world of miracle whence he 
himself came, and the imprint of which he bears 
in his own personality. 

At the present day, the want is keenly felt of 
faithful photographs illustrative of “the child’s 
love of life.” There are plenty of detailed repre- 
sentations of various aspects of child-study; 
unfortunately, however, these—especially when 
found in cotemporary journalistic and periodic 
literature—too often depict the little human 
animal instead of emphasising the soft and 


JOSEPH BONANNO 


appealing aspect of the child-nature. In other 
words, they proceed on the false educational 
principle of attempting to explain their weak- 
nesses and faults—nay, even of defending and 
glorifying them. 

How wide is the range of suggestions furnished 
by the nursery alone, both for the amateur and 
the professional! Could any parents desire a 
larger field for intercourse with their children, 
in which to occupy them, to guide their tastes 
and develop those traits which are essential for 
the shaping of character? 

Man is bound by an infinite chain to the past 
of his race and of his own existence; and in this 
chain the child forms the link that connects the 
past with the future. He who would rise on 
wings of faith to free himself from the trammels 
of the past and to create new forms of life will 
gain strength to ascend only from his knowledge 
of what lies behind him. He must ever bear in 
mind that our idea of reality is foreign to a child, 
whose own reality, on the other hand, corresponds 
with the visions of our imagination, for the child 
is the greatest mystery of all and embodies all 
other mysteries. 

This work requires no astral or psychological 
background. For freedom and simplicity alone 
may recognise true innocence—that strong, 
creative force in the economy of Nature. 

Harringtons’ Photographic Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


Maintaining the Standard 


O put forth one’s uniformly best effort ema- 

nates from an innate desire to excel, to 
please one’s self. It is, one might say, a natural 
instinct. It is generally associated with a feel- 
ing of pride—the pleasure of having accomplished 
something that is the result of conscious ability. 
If the achievement, whether daily, hourly or 
even less frequent, be intended for the gratifica- 
tion of others—be the motive altruistic or com- 
mercial—there comes to the producer the added 
feeling of sympathetic codperation, aiid the hope 
that some one, the ultimate recipient, will be 
gratified. To be sure, there are periods of laxity, 
not necessarily of indifference or apathy, when, 
temporarily, the craftsmanship of the output is 
lowered in quality. When the cause is known, 
the workman or artist is judged accordingly. 
Generally speaking, however, there is the incen- 
tive in every normal person—whether he be an 
employer, employee or an independent artist— 
to execute his work in a‘creditable manner; not 
only that, but the ability to appreciate the exec- 
utive superiority in others and an urgent desire 
to progress—to excel. 

One thing is certain, that once a man’s creative 
ability deteriorates—whatever the cause—he 
deteriorates with it, for it is a part of himself. 
How the ambition to gain distinction may be 
stimulated and encouraged, depends upon the 
individual. He should seek the companionship 
of persons who surpass him in ability, wisdom 
and experience; study the work of his superiors, 
and read standard works concerning his line of 
activity. In the case of a photographer, his 
course is well defined. He should acquaint him- 
self with the productions of master-craftsmen; 
cultivate their society or, if inconvenient, ex- 
change ideas through correspondence; take a 
course in art-instruction, and attend photogra- 
phers’ conventions. If he live in a city which 
has an active and progressive camera-club—such 
as exists in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
—he should join it and derive all the benefits it 
affords. It is gratifying to know that these, and 
other photographic societies, are conducted along 
highly educational lines, the source of emulation 
being, probably, the meetings of the Royal Pho- 
tographic-‘Society. However, it is desirable that, 


having reached a high artistic and technical 


standard of performance, the photographer 
should not only strive to maintain it, but try in 
every possible way to surpass it. As competi- 
tion is the life of trade, so should rivalry be the 
spirit of all artistic activity. The aim should be 
directed towards something beautiful, noble and 
inspiring that has not been expressed before. If 
the aspirant should fail to attain his ideal, he 
cannot but benefit by the effort. 

The career of every artist has a beginning— 
his first manner of expression or interpretation. 
Many have but one style—a uniformly sustained 
individuality of interpretation and treatment. 
It is interesting to study the several periods of 
creative activity of such great artists as Raphael, 
in painting; Barrias, in sculpture, and Verdi, in 
music. Similarly, one may speak of the earlier 
and later styles of certain master-photographers. 
As a rule, the masters in painting and sculpture 
never permitted their artistry to deteriorate. 
Unfortunately, there are many well-known cases 
where musical artists—vocalists, in particular— 
were not wise enough to retire from public life at 
the zenith of their brilliant careers, but kept 
right on with failing executive powers until they 
reached the point where their musical perform- 
ances gave pain instead of pleasure to their once 
ardent admirers. 

Of the great craftsmen who glorified photog- 
raphy in the earlier days—Rocher, Sarony, 
Ryder, Gutekunst, Landy and others—none al- 
lowed his art to be lowered in quality. When 
Rocher photographed Pauline Lucca in several 
different positions, some admirers preferred the 
famous sitting one, others a profile or a front- 
view portrait; but no picture was inferior to 
another. Each of these five master-photogra- 
phers maintained his individual, high standard 
to the last. The goal of every studio-photog- 
rapher, photo-pictorialist and commercial spe- 
cialist should be perfection, although that is 
rarely attained. Consummate craftsmanship, 
however, is within the reach of every serious and 
conscientious worker, for no true artist ever felt, 
or even asserted, that there was nothing left for 
him to learn. The feeling of discouragement 
never entered the breast of the really ambitious; 
for, like the youth, whom Lytton’s Richelieu 
sent on an important mission, they should re- 
member that in the lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as “fail”, and hope is ever young. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Gh 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on roughor linen-finish surface 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing- 
paper having the same gradations and detail. All 
prints should be mounted on stiff boards. 


3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re-— 


turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Indoor Genres Competition 
Closed December 31, 1920 


First Prize: Bertran F. Hawley. 
Second Prize: W. R. Bradford. 
Third Prize: Charles T. Graves. 

Honorable Mention: D. R. Battles; F. H. Chant; 
Dr. A. H. Cordier; Warren E. Crabtree; Thomas 
Farmer; Harry Footner; G. W. French; Ralph D. 
Hartman; Josephine U. Herrick; F. W. G. Moebus; 
Alexander Murray; Louis R. Murray; Harold B. 
Neal; Harry A. Pahl; John F. Roberts; H. B. Ru- 
dolph; Charles F. Smith; Henry A. Stanley; W. 
Stelcik; Elsa B. Versfelt; Paul Wierum. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” 
“Home-Portraits.” 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“‘ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. 
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LIGHTING-UP 


Some Camera-Fittings 


ALTHOUGH a vast amount of ingenuity has been 
expended upon the design of small cameras for amateur 
use there has been but little progress in the direction 
of cameras for serious professional work for many 
years. It is a curious fact that there has hardly been 
a British camera-maker of the first class who was a 
practical photographer, comments The British Journal, 
and, in addition, most camera-makers seem to have a 
rooted objection to introducing innovations of any 
kind. It will hardly be credited, but it actually 
occurred, that we were once told that if a certain 
camera was to be made without a cross front an extra 
charge would be made, as it was a departure from the 
standard pattern. 

In the design of many cameras too much considera- 
tion has been given to weight; the tendency has been 
to lighten both wood and brass-work to a point at 
which both durability and rigidity have been endan- 
gered. Portability is a good thing in its way, but if it 
has to be purchased at the risk of even the occasional 
loss of a valuable negative, the bargain is a bad one. 
Our own preference is for a solidly-built instrument 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


FIRST PRIZE— INDOOR-GENRES 


of the parallel-bellows type, which the late George 
Hare introduced in its most approved type, but good 
as it is there are points in which considerable improve- 
ment is desirable. In some cases it is possible to make 
this with existing instruments, so that if an obliging 
camera-maker can be found the task is not a difficult 
one. 

The most serious shortcoming in this type is the 
limited range of movement permitted in swinging the 
back. With difficult architectural subjects, it will 
sometimes be found that when the necessary tilt has 
been given it is impossible to bring the back into the 
vertical position, even when the lens has been raised 
to the utmost. This defect can be removed by making 
both the central pivot-plate and the slotted clamping- 
plates much longer. Usually they are recessed into 
the front frame, but they may easily be made to pro- 
ject beyond the actual woodwork of the front and to 
fit, if necessary, into recesses in the camera-case. 
The rising-front is usually limited to an unnecessary 
extent in its range. With the older types of lenses this 
was of secondary importance, as dark corners usually 
appeared with a small displacement of the front; but 
with the greatly-improved covering-power of the 
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“MR. PECKSNIFF” 


anastigmats the fullest range is necessary, and this can 
usually be obtained by cutting away the inner frame 
to which the bellows is glued, so that the upper edge 
of the lens comes in a line with the bellows. After 
doing this, it may be necessary to provide a slip of 
wood, rebated to fit the lower edge of the front, so as 
to prevent light from entering the camera. An in- 
genious operator of our acquaintance fitted a roller- 
blind extension to the bottom of his rising-front for 
this purpose. A similar cutting-out of the lower edge 
of the inner frame may be found useful if a great down- 
ward movement of the lens is needed. If this be done 
it is a good plan to have an additional slot cut on the 
other side of the rising-front so that this can be re- 
versed in its grooves. 

Another little convenience not always provided is a 
second bush for the tripod-screw, so placed that the 
camera is evenly balanced when the bellows is fully 
extended. This is especially valuable when using 
telephoto-lenses or the single components of convertible 
anastigmats. 

Although between-lens shutters are usually fitted to 
lenses of moderate size, they are not available for 
614 x 81% and larger lenses, and therefore the selection 
of a suitable shutter calls for a little consideration. 


SECOND PRIZE 
INDOOR-GENRES 


W. R. BRADFORD 


As a rule, the roller-blind type will be found satis- 
factory, and it is convenient to have it fixed to the 
camera-front, the lenses being fitted to loose panels. 
This leaves little to be desired with lenses of com- 
paratively small angle, although even with these it is 
necessary to see that when the front is raised to the 
utmost, no part of the field is cut off. In several 
cases where defective covering-power is alleged, the 
trouble has been due to the smallness of aperture in 
the shutter, and not to the lens. When using wide- 
angle lenses it is desirable to have them fitted directly 
to the camera-front and to avoid the use of any shutter, 
except one of the between-lens type. 

A fitting which is seldom found in the ordinary pro- 
fessional outfit is an efficient lens-hood or sky-shade. 
This is such a very useful adjunct that such neglect 
is amazing.- A good sky-shade permits clean nega- 
tives being made in positions which would otherwise 
be impossible. Perhaps, for ordinary work, the best 
form is a simple flap attached to the front of the camera, 
which can be fixed in any position without interfering 
with the use of the flap. Tubular lens-hoods, unless 
lined with a non-reflecting material, such as black or 
dark green velvet, are liable to reflect light from their 
lower portion, but a flap is free of this objection. With 
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THIRD PRIZE 
INDOOR-GENRES 


such objects as monuments situated below a brightly- 
lighted window the sky-shade is invaluable as it is 
to cut off the direct rays of the sun when working 
against the light. 

One more fitting, not so generally used as it might 
be, is a repeating-back, to adapt an outdoor-camera for 
studio-work. This consists of a frame similar to that 
of a studio-camera, made to fit into the opening pro- 
vided for the reversing-back. Into this, the ordinary 
plateholders are fitted with notches for centering two 
plates opposite the lens. A 10 x 12 square-bellows 
camera can thus be converted to take two 434 x 614 
plates side by side or a single whole plate, as needed, 
while 10x 12 groups or panels are made by using the 
ordinary back. This hint may be useful to those who 
wish to make one good camera answer for many pur- 


poses. 
Pre-Sulphiding 


ALTHOUGH the practice has been repeatedly advo- 
cated, notably by the Rajar Company, comparatively 
few bromide-printers seem to be aware of the advantage 
of a preliminary treatment in a sulphide-of-soda bath 
for bromide-prints which are not strong enough to 
yield good sepia-tones by the ordinary method, says 
The British Journal. There appears to be a little 
misconception as to its action, and in one instance we 
found the process condemned as useless because no 
apparent change occurred in the print before bleaching. 


*“GOOD-MORNING!” CHARLES T. GRAVES 


We would suggest that any one who wishes to make a 
test should cut a print in half, immerse one half in the 
ordinary sulphide-solution for five minutes, wash well, 
then bleach and sulphide as usual with the remaining 
half, and other prints if desired. When dried, the 
pre-sulphided half will be found to be appreciably 
cooler in tone and more brilliant than the others. 
Although it is, of course, desirable that prints should 
be made of sufficient strength to tone satisfactorily in 
the ordinary way, it is not always possible to do so if 
the negatives are lacking in contrast, and in such cases 
the preliminary bath will be found useful. With some 
papers a similar result can be obtained with the single 
bath of liver of sulphur; but other brands will only 
tone to a purple by this method. 


Thank You! 


Rome, N.Y., Aug. 2, 1920. 
Dear Mr. French: 

Puoto-Era gives me pleasure each month, as 
usual, and you deserve much credit for maintaining its 
high tone. No more artistic-looking magazine is 
published. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. B. Hopaes. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


“A QUIET GAME” 


Advanced Competition—Home-Scenes 
(Interior) 
Closes April 30, 1921 


We have had competitions devoted to outdoor- 
genres, indoor-genres and home-portraits. All of these 
have had something to do, directly with the home and 
life in and about it. Now, we are to deal directly 
with home-scenes: and therein lies an exceptional 
photographic opportunity. We all remember the 
beautiful song, “‘Home, Sweet Home,” and the con- 
cluding line, “‘there’s no place like home.” Without 
a doubt, to most of us home is the shelter of all that 
we hold dear. To visualise photographically our 
feelings with regard to home-scenes and to express 
pictorially the deep, sweet sentiment that surrounds 
the “‘dearest spot in all the world” is at once a task 
and an inspiration. 

The making of a good home-scene requires a prac- 
tical knowledge of portraiture, indoor-genre and in- 
terior-photography. Although this trio of require- 
ments may appear to be rather formidable, let me say 
that the success of our competitions within the last 


MABEL HEIST BICKLE 


few months is ample proof that our subscribers and 
friends are quite able to make this competition a 
success. I doubt that any competition, recently, has 
had the appeal that the present one should have. 
The normal home, with its father, mother, children, 
grandfather and grandmother is the center—or should 
be—of the best in our lives, and to express photograph- 
ically the love of home and those in it, is eminently 
worthwhile. 

At the outset, the camerist should note that a home- 
scene is not necessarily a home-portrait. The empha- 
sis in this competition should be placed on the home 
rather than upon a person. [If it is the habit of father 
to sit by the sitting-room lamp, read the evening- 
paper and smoke his pipe, a picture of him as the 
center of interest would result in an indoor-genre. 
However, if the photographer shows him as already 
described and, in addition, a large part of the sitting- 
room, with, perhaps, mother knitting in another part 
of the room, we have a subject which approaches the 
requirements of this competition. Obviously, there 
should be no apparent artificiality about such a picture. 
There should be no tenseness or “frozen” attitude on 
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the part of any persons that are included in the picture. 
To this end, daylight—or a combination of daylight 
and artificial light—is of advantage. A flashlamp is 
a valuable accessory to possess and to use. 

The example that we have selected is one that could 
be improved in certain respects; but I venture to say 
that for natural, easy pose and expression the figures 
are well rendered and enough of the room is included 
to make the picture a home-scene. Although the 
center of interest is the card-game, nevertheless, the 
eye wanders about the room and rests here and there 
to look at the books and pictures on the wall. This 
is what we would do were we one of those present. 
The picture is a suggestion—not a model. 

It should not be assumed from the preceding para- 
graph that a home-scene must include one or more 
persons. A well-arranged picture of the library, 
dining-room or parlor is acceptable to the jury. A 
good photograph of the living-room, provided that it 
is not “‘all fixed up”’ for the occasion, is just as much a 
home-scene as if the entire family were included. In 
fact, this competition was designed to bring out, 
photographically, what a home-scene really is in the 
opinion of thoughtful workers. No doubt, opinions 
will differ and it will be of keen interest to all to study 
the results. Some will place the emphasis upon per- 
sons amid home-surroundings, and others will decide 
in favor of the home itself without the human element. 
There are many of us who believe that home is not 
home without our loved ones about us; but there are 
those whose experiences in life lead them to feel that 
a cosey, well-lighted, cheerful room is just as much a 
real home. Hence it may seem that the photographic 
and artistic opportunities in this competition are very 

eat. 

A good home-scene may be made with almost any 
camera that has a fair lens and is light-tight. Vir- 
tually, each exposure must be a time-exposure; and 
this places the moderate-priced equipment on an equal 
footing with the more expensive outfits in that respect. 
However, when it comes to the length of exposure, 
that is another matter. The camera that is equipped 
with an anastigmat lens enables one to make shorter 
time-exposures; and, in many cases, to eliminate the 
need of artificial light except at night. Although good 
home-scenes may be made with the most humble of 
box-cameras; nevertheless, a camera that is fitted with 
a groundglass or, better still, a reflecting-mirror has 
a great advantage. In the days before exposure- 
meters were used as much as they are now, the ex- 
perienced photographer depended upon the image of 
the groundglass to show him the strength of light that 
was transmitted at various stops by the lens. In 
making interiors, this old-time method is still of value. 
There can be no question about it; the photographer 
can see positively the exact amount of illumination 
that reaches the plate, and upon this visible proof he 
can determine the proper stop to use and the correct 
exposure. The same thing may be said of the reflect- 
ing-camera with its mirror which transmits the light 
from the lens, right-side up, on the groundglass. 
Therefore, whenever it is possible, or convenient, the 
worker will do well to use a camera that has a ground- 
glass. 

In apparent disregard of the preceding suggestion, 
let me say that the many vest-pocket .cameras fitted 
with high-grade anastigmat lenses, now to be obtained, 
will make remarkable interior-photographs. The 
short-focus lenses and large apertures are of distinct 
aid to the worker who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to make extensive preparations for this 
competition. Although the Editors of PHoto-Era 


MaGazinE do not encourage haphazard or careless 
workmanship, nevertheless, they too are busy men 
and know that all the subscribers and readers.of the 
magazine cannot go into the preparation of competi- 
tion-pictures as much as each would like to do. Hence, 
although a camera with a groundglass is to be advised, 
the vest-pocket or hand-camera manipulated by an 
intelligent worker is quite able to yield a prize-winning 
picture. Rather than have a subscriber or reader 
stay out because he did not have or could not get the 
specified outfit, we prefer to say, “Use the camera you 
have; do the very best you can with it and be sure to 
enter a picture in this competition. We want you with 
us; so don’t let a little matter of this or that camera 
deter you one moment. To enter the competition, 
no matter with what camera the picture was made, 
is of greater practical value to you than to stay out 
altogether!” 

Perhaps, I may be pardoned for a moment’s di- 
gression. What I wish to say is that the amateur or 
professional photographer who is always going to do 
something remarkable whenever he does obtain the 
right lens and the right camera, never accomplishes 
anything. It is the camerist who can make a credit- 
able portrait with a Brownie camera that will win 
salon-honors when he gets a complete portrait-outfit. 
Say what you will, each one of us must creep before 
he can walk, photographically. The most expensive 
outfit in the world will not enable me to make a good 
picture. It is what I can make it do for me that 
really counts—not the name or price of the outfit. 
If we had all waited to make pictures until we could have 
bought reflecting-cameras, how many of us would be 
making pictures to-day? 

Much of the success in making a home-scene lies 
in careful preliminary planning. It is amazing to 
note the number of possible excellent pictures that are 
marred by evidences of careless planning. It is not 
too much to devote an entire evening to the making 
of one or two creditable home-scenes. This matter 
of making pictures as quickly as the camera can be 
filled with fresh plates or films is expensive and non- 
productive photographically or artistically. In short, 
it is better to try to do it right or not at all. It would 
seem to me that any worker, no matter how limited 
his knowledge and equipment may be, can do no less 
than his very best. That done, he can look any man 
in the eye fearlessly. Some may remark, “Why so 
much emphasis on this point? Photography isn’t 
so serious a matter.” Perhaps not, to some; but 
there are many of us who learn through the hard 
school of practical experience that something can 
never be made from nothing. No one can make good 
pictures without being willing to give the requisite 
time and attention. It simply cannot be done. The 
making of home-scenes with a box-camera or a com- 
plete portrait-outfit requires effort, thought and time 
to attain results. This is true of every competition 
and of every good picture. Those who think other- 
wise are at liberty to make the attempt. 

Without a doubt, these competitions have brought 
to light some of the best work done by careful workers 
in the United States, Canada and Europe. We are 
eager always to encourage our subscribers and readers 
to make the most of photography; and to that end, 
we try to make these competitions a stepping-stone 
to greater achievement, pleasure and benefit. Our 
efforts are appreciated, as many unsolicited letters 
attest; but the real satisfaction is in that we, as one 
large family, strive together to get the most out of 
the art and science of photography. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘“Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
who advertises in Puoto-ErA MaGazingE, or in 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Assigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5}% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P.O.P., or de- 
veloping-paper having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 


First Prize: George R. Taylor. 
Second Prize: John J. Griffiths. 
Honorable Mention: R. H. Addison. 


The Beginner and Photo-House-Cleaning 


A Goon photographic house-cleaning is a mental and 
a physical performance. To be of lasting benefit, it 
must be done thoroughly and intelligently. In the 
spring, the efficient housewife turns things topsy- 
turvy, to the end that her home may be fresh and 
clean for the summer-season. The beginner may well 
emulate the example of the housewife. 

In most eases, the newcomer in photography does 
not possess an extensive equipment; hence he is not 
obliged to do so much physical as mental photographic 
house-cleaning. It may not be apparent to the average 
beginner; but it is true that there are as many isms in 
photography as there are in other human activities, 
and the. beginner must take care that he maintain an 
even keel amid the many contrary winds and waves 
that are aroused by radical or ultra-conservative 
photographers. There are those who extol the soft- 
focus picture and those that insist upon “wiry” defi- 
nition. There are those who contend that the land- 
scape is the true picture and those who maintain, as 
strongly, that the portrait represents the highest form 
of art. Finally, there are others who cannot decide 
at all wherein lies the best photographic expression. 
Thus—to mention but a few isms—the beginner may 
see that he must clean his mental photographic house 
thoroughly in order to determine accurately his own 
position. 

It is well for the beginner to listen and to read; but 
he should make his own photographic decisions. I 
remember an amateur of my acquaintance who was 
blessed with the time and the money to devote his 
entire energies to photography. However, he was not 
a success. He would not give his mental photographic 
house a cleaning. He listened first to this one and to 
that one; he bought first this lens and that; he had a 
dozen cameras and an elaborate darkroom-equipment; 
but, with it all, he never had a picture published or 
received a prize. He was buffeted from pillar to post 
because he did not stand squarely upon his own photo- 
graphic feet and make a decision to succeed in one 
definite direction. His mind was filled to bewilder- 
ment with the theories and experiences of others, and 
these he permitted to control his career to his photo- 
graphic ruin. Unfortunately, this same man con- 
tinues to aver that if he had the right lens and the 
right camera, he would make the judges at the salons 
“sit up and take notice!” 

The intelligent purchaser of an automobile will 
gather catalogs and information from the four winds; 
but when he signs his cheque, he is convinced that 
so-and so’s car is the best and he is willing to back up 
his decision with his money. The beginner should 
look upon photography in somewhat the same manner. 
He should gather all available data from the experience 
of others and his own; and then choose the branch of 
photography that he is best fitted to pursue with 
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THE OLD BRIDGE 


GEORGE R. TAYLOR 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


pleasure and benefit. The mental photographic 
house-cleaning is needed to clear the way to true 
progress and success. 

Not very long ago, a beginner brought me several 
dozen prints which he wished me to inspect and 
criticise. I was amazed at the artistic judgment 
that the beginner displayed with regard to composi- 
tion and lighting. Virtually, every print was an 
example of well-arranged subject-material. However, 
the technical work was unspeakable. There were 
spots, stains, pinholes and finger-marks on prints and 
negatives. Investigation brought to light a small 
darkroom that was ill-smelling, littered with photo- 
graphic débris and dirt. Small wonder that the prints 
and negatives were spotted and stained! This be- 
ginner’s equipment needed a physical rather than a 
mental photographic house-cleaning. How strange 
that a man with a keen artistic sense should mar his 
ability by carelessness or indifference. Many an 
advanced worker is striving eagerly to cultivate the 
very artistic sense that this beginner possessed, but 
ruined by neglecting to clean house photographically. 

Perhaps these few remarks are not applicable to 


every reader; and, if so, I have a word to say in general. 
Whatever the beginner’s mental and physical photo- 
graphic equipment may be, it should be a duty—and 
a pleasant one—for him to lay his plans for an active 
photographic season. He should look over his outfit 
and eliminate all “dead wood” so that he may begin 
the summer of 1921 in an effective manner to obtain 
results. As I have said many times, it is the successful 
amateur-photographer who enjoys and makes the 
most of photography. Any task becomes a pleasure, 
provided that we enjoy it and are able to master each 
difficulty as it appears. True strength is mental as 
well as physical; and, photographically, this means 
intelligent reading, study, assimilation of ideas and an 
adequate technical photo-equipment. The photo- 
graphic magazines, textbooks and catalogs supply 
the needed mental preparation, and modern photo- 
apparatus offers the intelligent beginner every oppor- 
tunity. Hence, let every ambitious beginner make 
the most of his photographic house-cleaning, to the 
end that the spring and summer of 1921 will become 
memorable in his photographic career. 
A. B. 
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A LAUGH AND A SMILE JOHN J. GRIFFITHS 


Fog and Mist 


Art this season of the year the landscape-worker 
finds that many of his subjects are made much easier 
than at other seasons, owing to mist in the atmosphere, 
which by subduing the background and softening its 
contrasts, helps to emphasise the nearer parts, where, 
in almost all cases, the main interest will be found to 
lie. There is no need to tell the old worker, continues 
The Amateur Photographer, but it may be helpful to 
the beginner to point out that there is all the difference 
in the world between a photograph of some natural 
subject in which the more distant parts are veiled by 
mist, and a “foggy” result brought about by im- 
perfect technique. One hears a beautiful mist effect 
referred to so often as if it were the result of some 
lack of care and skill on the part of the photographer, 
that it is evident that the fundamental differences 
between the two are not realised. A “fogged” result, 
using the word in its photographic sense, is one in 
which the contrasts generally have been lessened by 
some unintentional action of light or of the chemicals 
employed. Manifestly such action cannot be exercised 
differentially, masking the more distant planes and 
having little or no effect upon those near at hand; it 
must go over the picture, or the particular part of it 
that is affected, quite irrespective of the distance from 
the camera of the objects delineated. Its only result, 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


therefore, is a falsification, which the practised eye 
detects at a glance, and which can have no pictorial 
justification at any time. Natural atmosphere, on 
the other hand, is essentially selective; it softens 
contrasts in the most distant objects more than in 
those which are nearer, and those which are close at 
hand are hardly perceptibly affected. It should be 
remembered also that to obtain this effect, a negative 
which suffers from photographic “‘fog”’ is quite useless. 


A Tripod of Novel Design 


Tue Photographic Dealer describes a metal tripod of 
novel design and practical character, the product of a 
well-known Paris manufacturer of telescopic metal- 
tripods. In this new tripod, the sections are neither 
round nor triangular, but U-shaped. Instead of 
drawing out, they are hinged, folding snugly inside one 
another. To open, the leg is raised, the next section 
then unfolds and, when this is in alignment with the 
first section, clips firmly into position by a reliable 
spring clip—this action is continued until the tripod is 
fully extended, a matter occupying only a few seconds. 
To close the stand, the reverse action is adopted, the 
smaller section being folded into the next larger one, 
until completely shut. The tripod is well constructed, 
is very rigid, and folds into the same space, and weighs 
approximately the same, as a brass tubular tripod. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


The Flames of Pure and of Wood Alcohol 


A WELL-KNOWN chemical authority, Arthur D. 
Little, states that wood-alcohol may be distinguished 
from grain-alcohol by burning in an alcohol-lamp; 
that wood-alcohol burns with a yellow flame and pure 
grain-alcohol with a blue one. 

He also states that, not only is this flame-test, so- 
called, utterly unreliable as a means of differentiation 
between these two kinds of alcohol—because of the 
varying influence upon the flame of the substance, 
other than alcohol, commonly present in alcoholic 
beverages or commercial alcohols—but when one is 
dealing with the pure alcohols, the appearance of the 
flames is the exact reverse of that stated first in this 
paragraph. Pure wood-alcohol burns with a blue 
flame, whereas the flame of pure grain-alcohol is 
tinged with yellow. In the interests of public safety, 
it is well to emphasise the fact that no simple test is 
known by which the presence or absence of wood- 
alcohol may be established. 


Apparatus for Producing Colored Kinema- 
tograph Pictures 


Tuts invention relates to the lens for color-kinema- 
tography, according to the process by which each of 
three part-objectives is codrdinated with three part- 
color fields. The objective consists of an ordinary 
exterior lens which produces a first real or virtual 
image (upon exposure). This image is reproduced 
by the second series consisting of three separate lenses 
arranged side by side in tubes, on three separate fields 
of the light-sensitive coating. 

Patent specification: Apparatus for producing 
photographic part-pictures arranged alongside of one 
another in the same plane; for making photographic 
or projecting kinematographic or fixed-color pictures, 
for which purpose one exterior objective is codrdinated 
with three interior lenses, one for each of the color- 
parts, so distinguished that the three part-objectives 
are not placed in one another but one alongside of the 
other. (German, Patent No. 324,547, of May 30, 
1913, with French priority of July 27, 1912, to Maurice 
Audibert, Villeurbane, France.) 


New Reversing-Spectacles 


Aw instrument that will put the image on the ground- 
glass of a camera in an upright position has long been 
sought by camera-users. The Photographische Rund- 
schau describes one as follows: The mirror-reflex- 
camera must be considered as a successful invention. 
It was based, however, on quite different motives. It 
was designed to watch the object to be photographed 
in the image depicted on the groundglass, up to the 
moment of exposure. This made necessary a quickly 
removable mirror which would at the same time bring 
the image into the upright position. It is, perhaps, 
easy to understand that if one can watch the subject 
and seize the most favorable moment for exposure, 
the resulting picture may be preferable to others. 
This result, however, will be due to the circumstance 
that the subject was visible in an upright position and 


the direction of the lines could be seen to better ad- 
vantage—that is, in their usual natural positions to 
w hich our eyes are accustomed—than in one where 
the image is inverted. In the latter case a correct 
judgment of the lines is completely excluded and our 
eyes are more receptive to the color. Only by long 
practice can one recognise the leading lines in an in- 
verted image. Since our white-and-black pictures 


lack color, we can produce artistic pictures only by a 


skilful distribution of light and shadows, and a correct 
direction of the lines. In such a case, a wood-carver 
would doubly accentuate his lines because he has not 
the help of color. But this charming inverted image 
on the groundglass often misleads us into making a 
picture which, when finished, can perhaps no longer 
be called charming. How can that be remedied? I 
will gladly give the answer to that question to every 
photographer who has not a mirror-reflex-camera. 

This inverted groundglass picture has also given 
me no end of trouble, so I always examined it in up- 
right position by means of my pocket-mirror; but I 
can say at once that this way is rather inconvenient, 
for the ordinary mortal has only two hands which the 
photographer must keep fully occupied in operations 
other than holding a pocket-mirror before the ground- 
glass; so there was nothing left for me to do but to 
render the mirror independent of the hands by arrang- 
ing it in the form of a pair of spectacles and set them 
on my nose. This is a solution which, for simplicity, 
leaves nothing to be desired. Yet it has several other 
advantages besides those mentioned; for they also 
save plates, since with their aid we can—as in artistic 
views and all others—eliminate disturbing and dis- 
figuring lines which often are apt to change a desirable 
effect into the opposite, and, besides, they are not so 
easily overlooked when the view is erect. How many 
negatives can be picked out in the ccurse of a year 
that may be technically perfect yet are artistically 
faulty!’ And just at present, when the real amateur 
must economise in the use of photo-materials, a faulty 
exposure becomes doubly painful. Therefore, all 
plate-savers are timely. Moreover, these spectacles 
do away with the tiresome stooping position of the 
photographer when working with a tripod that is too 
low. As they do not interfere with the rays between 
the object and the plate, they cannot affect the image. 
It is also not to be undervalued that absolutely no 
change is necessary in the camera itself, and the 
spectacles can be used with any camera that has a 
groundglass for focusing. 

The spectacles are worn the same as any other kind 
and are raised or lowered on the nose till one’s own 
eyes are not reflected in them. Their form corresponds 
to the most favorable passage of the rays from the 
groundglass to the eyes. One can look over the upper 
edge so that other work can be done without removing 
them. In short, long-sighted persons can keep their 
ordinary glasses on without inconvenience. In focus- 
ing, the head is inclined until the image on the ground- 
glass is visible in the spectacles. After a single trial 
one can use them perfectly. Other operations at the 
camera are not affected in the least and both hands 
are free as before. These spectacles have been pateated 
by Wilhelm Schlasitz, Essen, Germany. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Amonc the many excellences of this picture may be 
mentioned the graceful lines of the trees, the pleasing 
pattern of the foreground herbage and shadow, and the 
fine sky-effect. Although the mountains are good, 
we might wish for a better suggestion of remoteness. 
But the photographer cannot create atmosphere; 
he can merely take advantage of haze, which Colorado 
is said seldom to afford. The only feature which could 
be called bad is the road. One objects to being 
carried “willy-nilly” out of the picture at the left; 
he wants to go up into the mountains. Although 
this, too, was perhaps beyond the photographer’s con- 
trol, a viewpoint to the right would probably have 
brought the termination of the visible curve nearer 
the center. The resulting increase in size of the group 
of trees at the left would not have destroyed balance. 


Bert Leacu. 


WirtH ample material at hand for a beautiful com- 
position, it is regrettable that more care was not used 
in choosing the viewpoint; especially, when it is 
evident that, moving the camera only a few feet, would 
have made possible a pictorial masterpiece. Just take 
a step or two ahead and possibly a bit to the right. 
This will omit the objectionable tree-trunks at the 
left, and allow the foreground to be more in shadow. 
Then, it is well to make a little less of the group of trees 
at the right to better balance the larger group opposite 
—they are too nearly equal. Now, with no strong 
highlights in the immediate foreground, the eye natu- 
rally follows the pleasingly curved roadway into the 
inviting beauty of the distant mountains. 

Bertran F. Haw ey. 


Ir the artist had thought to make a straight print 
of this scene, he would have had a rather delightful 
success, though a long-focus lens would have shown 
better perspective. The two clumps of trees balance 
nicely and that to the right is delicious, because natural. 
But I can’t figure out why those two birch-trees to the 
left are so dark except on one edge. The lighting gives 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


one the impression that the sun must have been low 
to produce such an effect. Yet the shadows across the 
road show that the sun was at about 60 degrees from 
the horizon. And those road-shadows are just a shade 
too heavy to be exactly natural, I should say. But the 
mountains and the clouds in the background look like 
nothing I have ever seen, and I was raised among 
mountains in New Hampshire and have lived in the 
mountains of Mexico and the western part of the 
United States. Whence comes that bright white edge 
on that mountain to the left? And how in the world 
did the sun, in the position we must infer it was— 
judging from the road-shadows—produce those dark 
spots in that cloud? Or did any one ever see a cloud 
against a mountain in the distance leaving a bright 
white line where land and mist meet? 1 am reluc- 
tantly compelled to believe that some amateur has 
been using a knife on the trees at the left and a pencil 
on the mountains in the background and has printed 
in a.cloud with lighting that does not fit the position 
of the sun. It’s a pity; the scene was charming before 
he undertook to improve on Nature. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


Tuts is a very pretty bit of landscape. Certainly 
no criticism can be made of the result obtained. The 
question then is regarding the composition. It is 
unfortunate that the artist should have chosen such a 
“rubber-stamp” composition from the wonderful 
scenery before him. A better composition might have 
been obtained had the road been sacrificed for more 
sky, and a more careful pattern of the tree-tops against 
the sky. However, the picture is very pleasing as it is. 

Cares T. Corner. 


Tue “appealing pictorial beauty’? of which the 
Editor speaks is really the most striking feature of the 
print. That feature of the picture to which I should 


give second vote is the remarkable detail of light and 
shadow. Why, one can see the notches in the bark 
of the most distant trees! If it is possible for a photo- 
graphic composition to err on the side of too much 
perfection, this picture commits that error in the 
matter of too perfect a balance. For the beauty of 
this particular picture, it would be a happier distribu- 
tion of things if Nature—or man—had planted at just 
this spot, the group of trees at one side of the road, and 
a cluster of bushes on the other side. The background 
of graceful mountain-line and cloud is highly admirable. 
The final impression left on me is that I should like to 
be able to see what is there just around the bend. 
Y. Bruty Rusty. 


Fine materia! rendered with unusual technical 
excellence, but the composition is weakened by a 
common fault, viz. scattered interest. As it stands, 
one’s attention is divided between the nearby tree- 
groups and the distant mountains. To hold atten- 
tion upon nearby parts, some one tree or group (such 
as the double tree-trunks in the left center of the 
composition) should have been given a more prominent 
place, and a day chosen when the distance was partly 
veiled in mist. Taking the print as it is, interest 
could be centered upon the really beautiful vista of 
mountains seen between the two groups of trees by 
trimming off half-an-inch from the left, and three- 
quarters-of-an-inch from the right-hand side, making 
a vertical composition showing only enough nearby 
foliage to frame—in the distance. The cast shadows 
in the.foreground help the aerial perspective greatly, 
but the strip of sunlit grass shown along the bottom 
margin should either be lowered in tone or removed by 
trimming away three-sixteenths-of-an-inch, since it 
hinders the eye from passing readily into the picture. 

Davis. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tuouau the weather was chilly when the owner of 
“Her Smile’”— front-cover and page 125—which 
greets the photographer from the dealer’s display- 
window and the counter, sat for her picture, the ex- 
pression is warm and radiant. The picture harmonises 
with the article on the child in photography, page 139; 
for there the student in child-photography will find 
many valuable ideas with regard to the approach and 
treatment of the little ones when before the camera. 
By looking at “‘ Her Smile,”’ one feels that “the moment 
of psychological interest has arrived.”” One can then 
admire the photographer’s skill in producing this 
delightful portrait. The graceful line from the head, 
past the dimpled hand to the foot, will not escape the 
eye of the critical observer. Although the prevailing 
tone is white, there are pleasing gradations and ade- 
quate detail. 

Data: Professional studio, Boston; December; 
8x10 Century; 1614-inch Goerz; used at full open- 
ing; less than 14 second; Portrait-Film; Artura con- 
tact-print. 

Paul W. Bartlett, the American sculptor, has en- 
deared himself to his countrymen by the noble eques- 
trian statues he has modeled of General La Fayette, 
which, when cast in bronze, will be erected in the 
city of Metz in Alsace. This work of art will be 
presented by the Knights of Columbus, and unveiled 
August 21 by Marshal Foch, who, on his own behalf, 
and at the same time, will receive a jeweled baton. 
Mr. Bartlett is also the author of a similar statue of 
General La Fayette which stands in the Place du 
Carousel, and which is admired by all Americans who 
‘visit Paris. This monument was presented in 1900 
by the school-children of the United States in memory 
of La Fayette’s share in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. The portrait of sculptor Bartlett forms 
the frontispiece of this number, and is an excellent 
likeness. It is the work of the leading professional 
photographer of Portland, Maine, H. M. Hanson, who 
is also a former president of the Photographers Associa- 
tion of New England. Data: 5x7 portrait-camera; 
16-inch Dallmeyer 3 A; at fyll opening; negative en- 
larged with Verito lens. . 

““We have again with us, the guest of the evening, 
Mr. Herbert B. Turner—photographer, traveler and 
writer. He will entertain you with a talk on Algeria 
and Tunisia, which countries he has visited, not long 
ago, having also photographed their salient points of 
interest. His pictures you will find attractive and 
educational—rather more interesting than what can 
be purchased or what the average tourist-camerist 
brings home. Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to present Mr. Turner!” 

The travelog, mentioned above, will be found— 
presented for the first time, and with all necessary 
photographic data—on pages 113 to 123. 

The dainty winter-scene, page 126, is by the leading 
professional photographer of Bar Harbor, Maine, 
whose beautiful work, made outside his studio, is well 
known to our readers. The view-point, here, has 
been chosen with excellent judgment. The favoring 
light throws desirable shadows across the road, giving 
a foreground of pleasing interest. Data: January, 
9 a.mM.; 5x7 Korona; 7-inch Goerz; stop, F/16; 


sunlight; 1/25 second; Portrait-Film; pyro-soda; 
Azo E. Hard. 

It’s quite a leap from Mount Desert to the Valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, for in this region the Cadbys spend 
mid-winter, every year. This locality abounds in 
beautiful snow-clad scenery, of which the view by 
Will A. Cadby, on page 129, is an example. This 
versatile master-photographer is equally successful 
in his portrait-studio, and his native out-of-doors, 
as he is in the Swiss Alps. His “Off the Beaten 
Track,” despite winter’s magnificent transformation, 
looks very familiar to the Editor, who made a camera- 
tour to this locality, in 1909, taking the train from 
Interlaken, and walking up the hillside from the 
station of Lauterbrunnen. On the right is what 
appears to be the slope of the village of Miirren, the 
headquarters of winter-visitors including the Cadbys, 
and, beyond, a peak of the Breithorn range—west of 
the Jungfrau group. The foreground is a rhapsody 
of silvery tones, with a delightful melody—shall it 
be called?—making a charming entrance, passing 
gracefully by the observer and disappearing beyond 
the beautiful, snow-invested tree at the left. It must 
be a source of satisfaction to Mr. Cadby to know that 
he has created here a winter-picture of sensational 
beauty, superb pictorial composition and rare vir- 
tuosity. Data: “Off the Beaten Track’’; Swiss Alps; 
5x7 Imperial Non-Filter Plate; from a series of illus- 
trations on Alpine Photography in the “Imperial 
Handbook,” Season 1920; halftone-block lent by the 
Imperial Dry-Plate Co., Ltd., London. 

The prints selected by the Editors to show the 
artistic and technical qualities of the collection of pic- 
tures submitted by Dr. Wightman, president of the 
Kodak Park Camera Club, Rochester, N.Y., have 
already been passed upon by a local jury; conse- 
quently, it seems best to make no special comment in 
this department. Nevertheless, the Editor cannot 
refrain from according a word of praise to the fine 
artistic judgment. displayed by the authors of “*The 
Gorge,” page 133, “The Brook in Winter,” page 136 
and others. 

The data of these subjects are as follows: 

“Playing at Seining’—Braddock’s Bay near 
Rochester, N.Y.; July, 4 p.m.; bright sunlight; 4x5 
Speed Graphic; 6-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, U. S. 8; 
K-2 ray-filter; 1/35 second; Speed Film-Pack; pyro; 
Arturo Iris E. ‘A Break in the Clouds’—Blue Mt. 
Lake, Adirondack Mts.; August, 5 p.m.; bright; 
3144 x 514 3A Kodak; F/7.7 lens; stop, F/16; sky- 
filter; 1/50 second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro; Iris 
Artura. “The Gorge’—Maine Coast; July, 4 P.m.; 
good light; 5 x 7 view-camera; 11-inch F/5.6 lens; 
stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Ortho. plate; pyro; Artura. 
“Have Some?’’—September, 1 p.m.; bright day; 
3144 x 444 No. 3 Brownie; rapid rectilinear lens; 
U.S. 4; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro; bro- 
mide enlargement. Poster-Design’’—May, 10 a.m.; 
bright; 5 x 7 Graphic; 11-inch F/5.6 lens; stop, F/16; 
2 seconds; Seed 30; pyro; Artura Iris C. “The Brook 
in Winter’—January, 2.30 p.m.; bright sun; 5x7 
Seneca camera; 12-inch rapid rectilinear lens; stop, 
F/16; 1/25 second; film; pyro; bromide. “A 
Portico””—July, 11 a.m.; sunshine; No. 3 Kodak; 
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rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; pyro; 
Artura Iris. 

Among the striking prints that received Honorable 
Mention in the Advanced Workers’ competition, 
retained by Puoto-Era for possible future publication, 
is one by Joseph Coburn Smith, “To the Rescue!”’ 
honored in the *‘ Domestic Pets’’ competition, Novem- 
ber, 1919. It passed through the Editor’s hands 
several times, during the past year; but no oppor- 
tunity to utilise it seemed to present itself. Im- 
pressed by an article in praise of man’s best friend, 
that was quoted by the Boston Transcript, recently, 
the Editor recalled at once Mr. Smith’s touching 
picture, and decided to publish it together with the 
article from the Baltimore American. Page 138. 

Data: Made at Atteau Lake, Maine; July, 3 p.M.; 
bright sun; 3144 x 4144 Graflex; B & L Tessar Ie; 
1/350 second; stop, F/6.3; Wellington Anti-Screen 
plate; tank; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 6. 

The pictorial representation of real or simulated un- 
consciousness of the presence of the artist, was never 
better illustrated than in Joseph Bonanno’s genre- 
group, “ Mending-up,” page 140. Hf the child, with 
its back to the camera, were a good-looking woman in 
the group, it would be something out of the ordinary 
if she remained placidly with face averted; for in any 
group of this sort—particularly, on the stage or in 
motion-pictures—the chief actors are lined up or 
grouped in such a way that they face the audience. 
There would never be an exemplification of self-sacrifice 
as shown in Mr. Bonanno’s picture. Moreover, there 
can hardly be a really artistic group, or one in which 
the participants or actors are surprised by the artist 
or by the camera, so that they have not time to arrange 
themselves in order to avoid the concealment of their 
faces. The group in “Mending-up” is very effective 
in its naturalness, as must be obvious to any one who 
appreciates good art in grouping. The setting of the 
picture, particularly the background, is also very 
happy; and Mr. Bonanno is to be congratulated upon 
his unusual artistic success. Data: August, 11 a.M.; 
bright light; 1/25 second; 4x5 Century Camera; 
10-inch R. R. Lens; stop, U. S. 2 (rear part of an old 
Darlot Lens); 4x5 Seed L. Ortho. plate; A. B. C. 
pyro, in tray; enlarged on Eastman P. M. C. No. 2. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


WE are indebted to Bertran F. Hawley, winner of 
the first prize in the Indoor-Genres competition, for 
entering so interesting an interpretation of the subject 
as “‘Lighting-up,” page 143. It is only in logging- or 
hunting-camps that such a scene as this is possible, 
and free of any artificial arrangement or preparation. 
The position is natural and harmonious in every way 
and, although there are several accessories in the 
picture—but none too many—they do not detract 
from the camper’s face and action, for there the interest 
is centered. Data: Mr. Hawley’s hunting-camp in 
northern Ontario; November, 1920; noon, on a very 
dark and stormy day, which imparted very little natural 
light to the camp; 4x5 Century Camera; 64-inch 
Dallmeyer Stigmatic lens, series 2, F/6; stop used, 
F/8; 4x5 Hammer Ortho.; pyro-acetone; illumina- 
tion, flashlight; negative enlarged on Wellington 
Bromide Cream Chamois; developed in Amidol; 
Sepia-toned by the sulphide process. 

Among the truly versatile masters in amateur- 
photography is W. R. Bradford, who, while a pro- 
fessional cartoonist and attached to one of the largest 
American newspapers, finds solace, diversion and 
pleasure in the use of the camera. Readers of Puoro- 
Era MaGazine are familiar with the intelligent appli- 


cation of his skill and practical knowledge of the 
principles of art, as exemplified in indoor-genres, 
still-lifes street-scenes. His masterpieces—as 
reproduced in PHoto-Era—have received the admira- 
tion of professional artists. Mr. Bradford has given 
considerable attention to characterisations of which 
he, himself, has been the model. He is an impersona- 
tor and mimic to the manner born, and in these activi- 
ties, he has missed his vocation, as he has also in photog- 
raphy and on the comedy-stage. Of him, it may 
truly be said that three branches of art have lost an 
effective exponent. Anembarrassment of riches! That 
Mr. Bradford, who is a well-read man, is familiar with 
the characters of Dickens, is evidenced by his capital 
impersonation of Mr. Pecksniff, page 144. The 
attitude in this cynical character, as well as the ad- 
mirable photographic ability and technical skill shown, 
is worthy the highest praise. The data, which are 
particularly interesting, are as follows: 5x 7 Eastman 
view-camera; 834-inch Verito lens; stop, F/8;_ illu- 
mination, flashlight (self-operated); 5x7 Standard 
Orthonon; enlarged on Carbon Black Artura Mat. 

I have frequently demurred against the use of white 
garments in portraiture or genre-work, for the reason 
that, in most cases, there is an absence of gradations 
or of soft lighting, and the result is disagreeable, 
harsh and monotonous. However, Charles T. Graves, 
in his prize-picture, “‘Good-Morning!”’, has taken 
pains to produce a very harmonious and delightful 
result. The scene is domestic and intimate, with 
little or no evidence of preparation. The arrangement 
of the two figures is admirable in its naturalness and 
harmony of line; and the illumination is excellent. 
Data: April, 11.30 a.m.; bright light; 1/5 second; 
Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera, No. 3 (2144 x 344 inches); 
34-inch Ansco F/6.3; used at full opening; Vulcan 
film; pyro-soda; print, Carbon Black Extra Heavy. 


Beginners’ Competition 

Georce R. Taytor deserves high praise for his 
artistically successful entry, ““The Old Bridge,” page 
149. The detail among the trees and on the water 
has been very well managed. In pictures of this 
kind, there is a tendency to make the view just as it 
is—with all the distracting little highlights that abound 
on the surface of the water and on the leaves of the 
trees and bushes. Here, however, this difficulty 
appears to have been overcome with complete success. 
The center of interest—the bridge—thanks to its 
character and color, does not stand out too promi- 
nently, but is in true and pleasing harmony with its 
surroundings. Although the bridge is dangerously 
near the center of the picture-area, it will call forth no 
criticism on that account, and no one can justly suggest 
the trimming-process, although, if the bridge were an 
inch or more above or below the center of the picture- 
area, it would have yielded, no doubt, a strikingly 
artistic and pleasing result. Data: August 8, 1920; 
3.30 p.m.; one second; Folding Pocket Kodak 
(314 x 5% inches); 634-inch Ilex Anastigmat; stop 
used, F/11; Eastman roll-film; pyro, in tank; print, 
8x10 P. M. C. No. 4. 

John J. Griffiths is to be commended for his faithful 
interest in these competitions, although if he wins 
another prize, he will have to move into the Advanced 
Workers’ Competition. There does not seem to be 
much danger of this, however; for in his charming 
picture, “‘A Laugh and a Smile,”’ page 150, he omitted 
to keep his camera level, as may be seen by the back- 
ground. He may be excused, however, for not re- 
membering that two faces, close together and on a 

(Continued on page 162) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Replica 

Tuts well-sounding, much-misunderstood word con- 
tinues to be misapplied. If, like hundreds of other 
words—many of them common enough—it were to be 
looked up in the dictionary by its ambitious but 
careless users, how our much-abused mother-tongue 
would shout for joy! The cases of wrong application 
of the word “Replica,” which has but one meaning and 
has no synonym—except, possibly, “duplicate’”—are 
too numerous to mention in this brief article. How- 
ever, here are two of recent occurrence, that are too 
ludicrous to pass over. A skater slipped and fell 
several times on the ice the other day, and those falls 
that happened after the first one were referred to by 
an onlooker as “replicas”’! 

In recording the temperature early in January, the 
Bangor Despatch remarked that ‘‘ Wednesday morning 
was a replica of the preceding day, eight and twelve 
below zero being the reports.” 

Now, for the benefit of would-be users of this fascinat- 
ing and impressive-sounding word, let me say that a 
replica is an exact copy of a work of art made by the 
maker of the original. After Canova sculptured the 
beautiful marble-group “Cupid and Psyche,” now in 
the Louvre, Paris, he made an exact duplicate, now in 
Villa Carlotta, on the Lake of Como. The first is the 
original; the second a replica. Had he made a third 
(of which I have not heard) like the original or like the 
replica, it would have been another replica. If another 
sculptor were to make an exact duplicate of the original, 
or of a replica, it would not be a replica, but a copy. 

Hence, it is easy to see that a multiple gum-print, 
made exactly like the first one, by the same artist, could 
be called a replica. 


The Showcase-Display 


I am not the only photographic editor who has advo- 
cated that the contents of the studio-showcase, at the 
street-entrance, be changed occasionally. I made this 
suggestion some time last year, and a Boylston Street 
photographer decided to act upon it. The result was 
not what he had expected, as will be seen from a letter 
he sent me. 


Editor of Photo-Era Magazine. Not long since, I 
took lunch with a friend at the B. A. A. On coming 
out, my companion stopped and spoke to a friend in an 
automobile that had five beautiful children in it, the 
man’s family. ‘“‘What a chance for me to make a 
group!”’ I thought; so I afterward asked my friend 
to put in a good word for me. “Sure, I will,” said he. 
“His name is Jim Farley, in the leather-business.” 

I waited a week or two, but no sign of Mr. Farley’s 
family! I happened to have a fine group of five little 
ones in my showcase downstairs. It received a lot of 
praise at the Springfield Convention, last September. 
Well; reading your argument in favor of changing one’s 
showcase once in a while, I went down and took out 
everything in it, including the 8 x 10 print of the five 
kiddies I spoke of, and put in brand-new stuff. One 
day, afterward, I happened to think that Mr. Farley 
hadn’t sent his five little ones for a sitting, so I called 
him up on the telephone. “Sorry, Mr. B.”; said he, 
“but it’s this way. Mr. S. told me to take my kids to 


your studio and have you make a group of them, be- 
cause you were a crackerjack at that sort of thing. So 
one day I took the kids to your studio, but, not remem- 
bering your name, looked for a showcase that con- 
tained a group of five children Mr. S. told me about, 
and which he said was in the middle of your showcase 
at the street-entrance. I examined every one care- 
fully, from Berkeley Street to the Hotel Touraine, but 
failed to find it. Finally, I gave it up, and the chil- 
dren getting tired, I decided to have them taken any- 
way, so went a bit further to Jamieson’s on Avery 
Street, who photographed my oldest girl, several years 
ago, and was very successful. He made a fine group 
of the kids. Send me your card, and another time I'll 
look you up!” 

Now, Mr. French, if I hadn’t followed your advice, 
when I did, that children’s group would have been in 
my showcase long enough to have landed me a good 
paying customer. I hope you'll remember to make up 
for it. It don’t pay to accept every man’s advice. 
These photo-journals think they know a lot.” 


I am sorry for our friend; but with his newly dressed 
showcase, displaying his artistic skill to advantage, he 
will attract new customers and more than make up for 
= disappointment. Apparently he did not think of 
this. . 


A Humorous Camera-Club Secretary 


Humor in the right place is very commendable, and 
in the case of an active secretary of a camera-club 
lends spice and variety to his official announcements. 
The secretary of the Columbia Photographic Society, 
for instance, indulged his sense of humor in a recent 
notice he issued to members, as may be seen from the 
closing paragraphs of the January program. 


“Tue Firra Monpay, and final day of the first 
moon, the 3lst, has been given to Mr. Archie M. 
Fitch to manage, govern, direct, manipulate or use 
as he sees fit in describing the mystery of photographic 
optical elements, or in other words to talk on lenses. 
Here is a chance for us poor, struggling camera-en- 
thusiasts, climbing Mr. Longfellow’s treacherous 
mountain side for that famous bale of excelsior, to 
untangle the terrible confusion of focal lengths, aper- 
tures, curvatures, stigmatism, chromatic aberration 
and other technical nicknames. 

“The ancients used to travel tothe Oracle of Delphi or 
arrange a press-interview with the famous Mr. Solomon 
of Babylon, or some such place on the Sunday-school 
map, to get the latest dope on portentous events. 
Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper describes the dusky red-skin 
method of putting your ear to the ground. Nowadays 
we have the stock-ticker and ouija-board. But if the 
members of the Columbia Photographic Society were 
to stick around the club-rooms more often they would 
get an ear full of advance-notices, presaging wondrous 
events. They would hear, for example, strange 
mystic utterances, such as dance-entertainment, jazz, 
orchestra, contest-prizes, feminine beauties, hall, buz, 
buz, m,m, m. If this strange jargon has aroused your 
curiosity, come around, ye sons of Pandora and open 
the box. There’s a surprise for you.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


A. P. W.—To remove varnish from a negative, 
use only methylated spirit or pure alcohol, and not 
denatured alcohol in any form. Place the negative, 
film-side up, in a clean, dry and warmed porcelain 
dish of suitable size. Pour enough methylated spirit 
to cover the negative, rock the dish for a few seconds, 
and then, with a clean tuft of cotton or a thoroughly 
clean soft sponge, rub. the film-side gently, but uni- 
formly and thoroughly. Let the action be as even 
as possible, and then pour off the alcohol and apply a 
quantity of fresh alcohol (methylated spirit), going 
through the same process as before. Repeat this, 
until the negative is cleared of all traces of varnish. 
If the negative appears streaky, the work was not done 
properly and will necessitate another immersion in 
alcohol with subsequent treatment as before. Beware 
of warming the alcohol in the dish, except by placing 
the latter over a heated radiator; for the use of a 
flame might be dangerous. 


W. P.—Your friend’s Tessar F/4.5 is faster 
than your R. R. F/8 as explained by a simple equa- 
tion. First convert the lens-openings into U. S. num- 
bers, F/4.5 being equal to 1.25; and F/8 equal to 4. 
Then, 1.25: 4=3: x. 3 represents the length of ex- 
posure in seconds necessary, for example, with the 
Tessar, wide open, for the indoor-portrait which you 
mention; x representing the length of exposure to be 
ascertained, and necessary for your R. R. at its full 
opening or F/8. To find x, multiply the two means 
4 and 3 (result, 12), and divide by the other extreme, 
1.25, the result being 9.4 seconds, the time necessary 
to expose your R. R. at full opening on the portrait in 
question, provided, of course, that uniform conditions 
as to subject, light, etc., prevail during both exposures. 
As to the comparative speeds of the two lenses, both 
being used at full openings, the Tessar is a little more 
than three times as fast as your R. R.; or your R. R. 
is less than one-third as fast as the Tessar. 

W. I. H.—Instruction by correspondence in 
photography has not been found satisfactory, for the 
simple reason that the person who has no knowledge 
of photography whatever, and cannot even visualise 
a satisfactory negative or print, or even an acceptable 
subject for the camera—be it a landscape, genre, still- 
life or portrait—will not be able to benefit by advice, 
printed or written, however well expressed. He who 
has a practical knowledge of photography is likely to 
derive practical benefit from an authoritative textbook, 
such as “Photography—its Principles and Applica- 
tions,” by Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.; “The Funda- 
mentals of Photography,” by C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc.; 
“Photography of Today,” by H. Chapman Jones, 
F.R.P.S.; “Photography and Fine Art,” by Henry 
Turner Bailey; “Professional Photography” (pub- 
lished in two separate parts), by C. H. Hewitt. Special 
branches in photography, such as color-photography, 
photo-micrography, photo-chemistry, the use of the air- 
brush, photo-optics, telephotography, photo-physics 
and chemistry; airplane-photography, kinematogra- 
phy, photo-engraving; X-ray plates and films; optical 
projection, etc., are dealt with in special books on these 
subjects. Besides, the student should always have at 


hand a reliable and up-to-date dictionary on photog- 
raphy, such as the one by E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. A list 


of the above-mentioned books, and many others of 
standard reputation, is published in every issue of 
PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 


E. B. H.—There is nothing very phenomenal 
about the fact that red cliffs photograph white. 
The explanation is, that if the cliffs photographed 
black they would be reflecting only red light; but the 
photographs prove that they are reflecting a consider- 
able amount of violet and blue light which contributes 
very little to the red-sensation. In other words, 
although violet and ultra-violet light is very photo- 
graphically actinic, it produces very little color sensa- 
tion in the eye. We think that if an analysis were 
made of the light reflected from the cliffs, the analysis 
would confirm this opinion. There are very few red 
objects in nature which do not reflect a considerable 
amount of blue light. 


A. W.1.—The uneven tone in your sepia-prints 
is possibly due not to uneven toning but to 
improper fixing. If prints lie together in the fixing- 
bath, and are not properly separated and thoroughly 
fixed, the uneven action will not show up until the 
prints are in the toning-bath, and then irregularities 
of tone may occur. 


I. C. V.—The cause of blistering is very apt 
to be old or weak fixing-bath—though too abrupt 
changes in the temperature of solutions may also 
responsible. When the blisters are only slight, it is usu- 
ally possible to rub them down into contact again when 
the print is nearly dry. This should be done by cover- 
ing the print with a piece of smooth paper and rub- 
bing with the finger-tip. 

L. W. B.—The mottled condition of the sky 
in your plates is probably due to failure to rock 
the tray sufficiently during development. When 
this is not done the solution acts unevenly, and such a 
condition as you describe is the result. 


B. F. B.—There is hardly a better surface on 
which to trim prints than the film-side of an 
old glass-negative. It does not dull the knife as 
quickly as the plain glass, yet it gives a smooth, firm 
resistance. A sharp knife, a transparent square and an 
old negative make an excellent substitute for a more 
elaborate trimming-board. 


D. M. D.—It is true that extreme wide-angle 
lenses seem to distort the image. However, this 
is in reality not true, for a wide-angle picture held at the 
same distance from the eye that the plate was from 
the lens when the view was taken will look correct in 
perspective. Since it is not pleasant to view a print at 
only four or five inches from one’s nose, it is wiser to 
select a lens of a more reasonable focal length and thus 
obtain more pleasing results. 


J. W. F.—It is entirely possible to make ani- 
mals take their own pictures. One method is to 
secure the camera firmly and focus sharply on some 
definite spot—as the base of a tree. When everything 
is in readiness, fasten a piece of meat or other bait to 
a strong cord and place it where you wish the animal 
to be. By means of screw-eyes or other device the string 
can be carried to the camera and so arranged that a 
pull on the string will release the shutter. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Welcome Visitors 


AmonG the many welcome visitors to PHoto-Era 
during the month of January, was Sigismund Blumann 
of Fruitvale, California. It does one good to pass even 
a short time in the presence of so agreeable and inspir- 
ing a personality as that of Mr. Blumann, who is like- 
wise highly educated and well informed on most sub- 
jects other than photographic. His ideas of the world 
—of men, customs and manners—are well worth listen- 
ing to. Our only regret is that he lives so far away 
from Boston that we cannot enjoy his society and com- 
panionship on that account. In the words of Joseph 


Jefferson, the actor, “‘ May he live long and prosper!” 


The New Secretary of the R. P. S. 


Mr. H. H. Buacktock, the newly elected secretary 
of the Royal Photographic Society, is of the excellent 
age of thirty-five—a time of life at which many of the 
illusions of youth have been rejected, and when the 
prospect of a spell of years of full mental and physical 
activity lies in the future. It would be difficult for 
anybody to draw up a schedule of the qualifications to 
be desired in a secretary for the Royal Photographic 
Society, but it seems to us that Mr. Blacklock’s career 

up to the present time suggests that his experience 
fulfils the chief requirements at Russell Square. After 
filling a post for some years in an insurance-office in 
his native city of Bristol, he was for a considerable 
period secretary to the British Chamber of Commerce 
for Italy, at Genoa. Onhis return to England, journal- 
ism occupied him for a while, and during recent years 
he has been secretary of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors, and of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers. While holding these posi- 
tions, during 1916, 1917, and 1918, he was secretary 
for the exhibition of the London Salon of Photography. 
Commercial manager, journalist, and _ exhibition- 
organiser appear thus to be fortunately blended in 
him, and these qualifications, combined with an attrac- 
tive personality, should make him an efficient and 
successful promoter -of the progress of the Royal 
Photographic Society.—British Journal. 


New Photographic Clubs in Syracuse, N.Y. 


In December, 1920, The Onondaga Photographic 
Club was organised at Syracuse, N.Y., with a member- 
ship of about thirty. It includes men who are doing 
things in photography—professors of the Syracuse 
University and Central High School, University stu- 
dents, doctors, business-men and salesmen, and others 
who desire to increase their knowledge of photography. 

The rooms of the club are at 35-36 Grand Opera 
House Block. The organization aims to be a credit 
to the city, and to aid in the civic betterment of the 
community. It seeks to have a program of speakers 
and entertainments second to no camera club in the 
country. It will develop a good-sized library of photo- 
graphic literature. Facilities will be provided at once 
for doing first-class finishing, lantern-slide making and 
photomicrograph work. 


The officers are: president, Ralph R. Scobey; vice- 
president, W. J. Chorley; treasurer, Prof. T. I. Hankin- 
son; secretary, J. O. Sprague, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

The Krafters’ Klub of the Y. M. C. A., Syracuse, is 
a club which was organised about two years ago by 
men interested in outdoor-life and photography. But 
this club has developed into a mixed organization with 
a photographic department. The rooms of the old 
Syracuse Camera Club in the Y. M. C. A. Building 
have been secured, and fitted with an enlarging- 
camera, printing-box, and all equipment necessary for 
doing good amateur photographic work. There are 
three darkrooms for developing, and a large room for 
printing and enlarging. 

The Krafters’ Klub will seek to interest the hand- 
camerists and younger element, and, so far as possible, 
will do an educational work in teaching them to do 
their own finishing. It is hoped that there will be 
splendid coéperation between the two clubs. 


J. O. SPRAGUE. 


Talk on Japan by A. H. Beardsley 
Tue lecture-hall of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 


* tian Union, Boston, Mass., was filled-by an apprecia- 


tive audience composed of members of the B.Y.M.C.U. 
Camera Club and members of the Union, on the 
evening of February 1, the occasion being an illustrated 
talk on Japan, by Mr. A. H. Beardsley, Associate Ed- 
itor and Publisher of Phoro-Era Macazine. The pic- 
tures were lantern-slides, colored by native Japanese 
artists, of the temples, natural scenery, native customs 
and costumes, also of the arts and industries of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Although not having visited 
Japan, Mr. Beardsley had acquired accurate information 
on his subject and gave an interesting description of each 
projected picture. Incidentally—and for the benefit of 
the camerists present—Mr. Beardsley pointed out the 
merits and defects of many of the pictures, thus im- 
parting a photographic interest to his entertainment. 


A. 


The Waterspout Photographed 


Two remarkable photographs of a waterspout were 
shown at a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic ~ 
Society, says The Amateur Photographer editorially. 
They were made off the Georgian coast while the 
photographer was on his way to Constantinople. 

earing some exclamations on deck, he hurried up 
from the saloon, and having his camera with him, he 
was able to obtain a record of a straight narrow column 
of water falling from the sky, appearing like a shaft of 
light against the dark background of the stormy dis- 
tance. It is generally assumed that when a waterspout 
finishes it collapses all at once in its entire length, but 
the photographs showed commencing disintegration 
at the lower end of the column. The second photo- 
graph, which was made as quickly after the first as 
the envelope could be replaced and the shutter re-set, 
showed that disintegration had proceeded a stage 
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further. It should be of service to meteorology to 
have sucha rare record of a natural phenomenon, 
which is not often seen, and still less frequently has 
been photographed, if, indeed, it ever has been before. 
The photographs were shown to the Society by Mr. 
A. C. Banfield, and had been made by a business 
colleague of his while journeying in the Near East. 


The Government vs. Eastman Kodak Co. 


Our government-suit has been settled. This is to 
tell you just how it has been settled. 

Under the decree which we have accepted, we are 
to sell certain specified Divisions of our business, 
in some cases including the factories. 

What is known as the Folmer & Schwing-Century 
Division, is to be sold, including the trade-names 
Graflex, Graphic and Century, and also including the 
factory with all tools and equipment. 

Similarly we are to sell the Premo factory and equip- 
ment and the trade-name Premo. 

The trade-name Artura is to be sold, and with it 
we are to disclose to the purchaser the Artura formula. 

We are also to sell the trade-names Seed, Stanley 
and Standard, and disclose to the purchasers of those 
trade-names the formulz for those brands of plates. 

If an intending purchaser of the disclosure of one of 
the formulas is desirous of purchasing a factory as well, 
we are to sell the American Aristo plant at Jamestown, 
at a fair and reasonable price. 

By the terms of the settlement, we are to have two 
years in which to make such sales. If at the end of 
that time the sales have not been made, the properties 
are to be put up at auction, but with a minimum price 
se! be agreed upon between the government and our- 
selves. 

Dealers in, and users of, the products that are affected 
by this decree will, first of all, be interested as to 
whether or not they are to continue to receive them 
without interruption. Of this they can rest assured. 

The two camera-factories affected will be operated 
by us to the fullest possible extent until a sale has been 
made and, similarly, we shall continue to supply 
Artura Paper and, under their original trade-names, 
such of the brands of Seed, Standard and Stanley plates 
as we purchased them. Certain of the products now 
marketed under the Seed, Stanley and Standard names 
were, however, originated in our own factories, were 
not a part of our purchase from the Seed, Stanley or 
Standard companies, are not therefore subject to the 
court-order and will, at the earliest possible date, be 
marketed under new trade-names. The most im- 
portant of these products are the Seed 30 Plate, the 
Seed Graflex Plate, the Seed Panchromatic Plate, the 
Seed X-Ray Plates, the Stanley Commercial Plates, 
the Standard Polychrome Plates, the Standard Post 
Card Plates and the Standard Lantern Slide Plates. 

It is the avowed object of the Sherman law to provide 
for the widest possible competition. Obviously, then, 
we are not prohibited from making paper and plates 
to compete with the brands that we part with. On 
the other hand, we are expected to compete with them. 
This we shall do and, in the case of paper and plates, 
we shall have every facility that we now have, the 
“Know how,” the same plant, and the same men. It 
will be for the consumer to decide who makes the best 
goods—those to whom we disclose our formule and 
sell our trade-marks or we, ourselves. 

So far as the cameras are concerned, the conditions 
are different. We are to sell factories and machinery 
and tools and goods in process as well as the trade- 


names. Obviously, we cannot immediately come out 
with competing lines. 

All this will make no difference, however, in the 
steady flow of goods to you. Weintend that the trade 
and the public shall not be inconvenienced. There 
will be Graflex and Premo Catalogs, and advertising 
of those lines, as in the past. 

In many respects, we shall presently be in a better 
position than ever, to go on with our development of 
photography. Many elements of doubt and uncer- 
tainty are removed. The manufacturing-ends of our 
Kodak Park, our Camera Works (where Kodaks and 
Brownies are made), and Hawk-Eye plant, where we 
manufacture lenses, are unaffected. The organization 
of our sensitised goods department, both manufacturing 
and selling, remains intact. 

The newspaper-reports of this settlement of the 
government-suit may have disturbed you, may have 
in a measure destroyed your confidence as to the future. 
You have now had the story, straight. We have— 
because we want you to have the same confidence that 
we have—told you fully and frankly just what the 
situation is. 

Doubt, uncertainty—they are behind us. We are 
in a position to serve. You are in a position to join 
us in the big drive for the development of more business. 

[From Eastman Kodak Co.’s Trade Circular of 
February 5, 1921.] 


William S. Briggs 


Sumner Brices, an ardent and successful 
amateur-photographer, and for a number of years 
identified prominently with the Boston Camera Club, 
passed away February 5, 1921, after a long and severe 
illness. After he left the China-business, some years 
ago, he practiced photography in a semi-professional 
way in a studio at 25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Mass.; but on account of illness gave up this activity. 
Mr. Briggs excelled particularly in landscapes and 
wood-interiors, drawing principally upon the beautiful 
scenery that abounds in the woods, mountains and 
streams that surround the beautiful Waterville Valley, 
not far from Campton Village, N.H. With his camera, 
and together with the Editor—in the eighties—he did 
much to reveal the scenic beauties of Waterville, N.H., 
but, as in the case of most amateur-photographers, the 
results of his photographic activity passed away with 
him, although numerous homes are decorated with his 
pictures that depict some beautiful wood-interior or 
mountain-stream of his favorite photographic haunts. 


The National Geographic Magazine At Its Best 


ANY ONE who appreciates good pictures of picturesque 
countries will find the February issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine especially attractive in this 
respect. The newly established and liberated coun- 
tries of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Esthonia, 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, and others offer their large 
stores of treasures, accumulated for many centuries, 
to the eye of the interested traveler, and these are 
presented through photography in the pages of this 
ably conducted magazine. Page follows page of 
panoramas, street-scenes, groups of natives, portraits 
of chieftains, and monuments, in infinite variety and 
pictorial beauty. The original prints are the product 
of superb photographic skill, and reflect high credit. 
on the discriminating taste of the publishers of the 
National Geographic Magazine. Enclosed in this re- 
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markable number is a large, new and specially pre- 
pared map of Europe on which are clearly indicated 
by broad colored lines, all the countries, new and old, 


as they were left, enlarged, diminished or recreated by’ 


the Peace-Conference at Paris. 

This number, with the comprehensive map, con- 
stitutes a valuable lesson, or series of lessons, in present- 
day geography, history and photography; and for- 
tunate is he who owns a copy of this eminently attrac- 
tive issue. 


Activity of Our Camera Clubs 


WE congratulate the camera-clubs of America on 
account of the healthy activity they are showing. 
The Camera Club, New York, the Columbian Society 
of Philadelphia, the Orange and the Newark Camera 
Clubs of New Jersey, the Chicago Camera Club, the 
Los Angeles Camera Club, the Boston Y. M. C. U. 
Camera Club, and the Portland (Me.) Camera Club, 
are certainly providing for their members entertain- 
ments and object-lessons of a very high order. 

Being the principal port of entry for the United 
States, and otherwise favorably situated, New York 
City offers its chief camera-club special advantages. 
The Club, through the energetic activity of its secre- 
tary, has been eminently successful this season. It has 
been showing representative work of the leading English 
pictorialists, such as Alexander Keighley, Fred Judge, 
F. J. Mortimer, Hugh Cecil and others, which has 
been enjoyed by club-members and their numerous 
friends. It has been a record season for the club and 
will be difficult to excel. The photographic salons of 
Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, in particular, have shown 
their usual degree of enterprise and activity, and it is 
hoped that other camera-clubs will emulate the 
examples of the older clubs and procure entertainment 
and talent for the benefit of their members. 


The Eighth Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Eighth Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, which 
will be held in the Photographic Section of the Academy 
of Science and Art, Pittsburgh, March 3 to 31, promises 
to be a great success in spite of many discouraging 
conditions. Secretary Reiter informs us that about 
two hundred and fifty contributors are participating 
and about eleven hundred prints have been submitted. 
Secretary Reiter is showing praiseworthy activity. 
and is preparing a printed catalog which will be a 
credit to all concerned. The April issue of PHoto-Era 
MaGazine—barring accidents—will contain a_ well- 
written and illustrated account of this noteworthy 
pictorial event. 


Pictorial Exhibit of Louis Fleckenstein 


An exhibition of thirty prints, representing pictorial 
photography by Louis Fleckenstein, of Los Angeles, 
California, was the principal artistic event during the 
month of February, at the Chicago Camera Club. The 
thirty prints shown consisted of genres and landscapes 
and proved a source of refined_enjoyment to all who 
saw them. 


Alfred Stieglitz at His Best 


Tue exhibition of Alfred Stieglitz held at the Ander- 
son Galleries, New York City, for a number of weeks, 
beginning with February 7, was very largely attended. 
The collection contained 145 prints, 128 of which had 
never before been exhibited in public. The work cov- 
ered the period of Mr. Stieglitz’s activity from 1886- 
1921, and comprised landscapes, street-scenes, still-life, 


portraits and studies from the nude, and throughout 
represented Mr. Stieglitz at his best. His artistic abil- 
ity and sincerity of purpose are too well-known to re- 
quire special analysis at this time. The show received 
the deserved encomiums of the New York press which, 
together with the profound interest shown by the vis- 
itors, put Mr. Stieglitz in a very happy frame of mind. 
Although he has not been in the public eye of late years, 
he has done enough during the past to entitle him to a 
high place in the history of American pictorial photog- 
raphy. 
Fayette J. Clute 


Fayette J. Ciurte, Editor of Camera Craft, passed 
away January 28, 1921. In him the Editors of PHoto- 
Era Maaazine lose a friend and fellow-editor who was 
ever kind, courteous and helpful. One who knew him 
well speaks for us when he says, “‘ He has gone from us; 
and, in that he suffered greatly in the final incurable 
illness, it was better so. But he shall continue to live 
in many minds, in widely divergent places. What rest- 
ing-place could man desire more noble than in the hearts 
of his fellowmen?”’ 


Exhibition by Henry Eichheim 


A LARGE and interesting exhibition of enlarged prints, 
landscapes and character-studies of China, Japan and 
Korea, was held in the art-gallery of the St. Botolph 
Club, Boston, U.S.A., from February 1-5, 1921. The 
sixty-nine prints shown served to give a good idea of 
the pictorial aspects of these three countries, and also 
of some of the people. The pictures were of the soft- 
focus variety, in some cases emphasising this quality to 
the possible detriment of the pictorial integrity of the 
subject. When used with discretion, the diffusing- 
element yielded some delightful pictorial effects and 
showed that the artist possessed true artistic perception 
and feeling. 

The show attracted considerable attention among 
Boston picture-lovers and, although Mr. Eichheim 
spends most of his time out of the country in travel, it 
is possible that he may allow his collection to be shown 
at art-galleries and camera-clubs. He may be ad- 
dressed care of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, 48 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bangor Society of Art 


Tue Ninth Annual Exhibition of Photography by 
the Bangor Society of Art will be held in the Fine 
Arts Gallery of the Public Library, Bangor, Maine, 
from May 2 to May 14, 1921, inclusive. The exhibi- 
tion will be open daily from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The last 
day for receiving exhibits will be Wednesday, April 
27. For further information address Orman B. Hum- 
phrey, Chairman Bangor Society of Art, Bangor, 
Maine. 


A Little Patience, Please! : 


Tue moving of our publication-office from Boston 
to Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, caused unavoidable 
delay in our office-routine, and in the preparation of 
the February and March issues. We are making every 
effort to get back to our regular publication-date at 
the earliest possible moment. In the meantime, a 
little patience, please. 


In the Subscription-Department 


“Tris letter is written so badly that I can’t possibly 
make it out.” 


“Huh! Any fool can read it. Give it to me!” 
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ANOTHER amusing photographic controversy is being 
carried on at present in the press over some remarkable 
photographs for which Sir Conan Doyle is standing 
sponsor. By now we are all familiar with spirits ap- 
pearing on negatives, but these photographs represent 
fairies. Actual, visible small fairies. On the same plate 
as a healthy, normal child, we are shown graceful forms 
of these little people. One photograph even intro- 
duces us to a “brownie” and not one made by Kodak! 

These photographs were first published in the Strand 
Magazine a short time ago, and Sir Conan Doyle wrote 
a description of the circumstances in which they were 
made, assuring readers that there was no trickery about 
them. Ina way, this was throwing down the gauntlet 
to photographers and several have picked it up, and 
attacked him in the press, proving how easily such 
photographs can be faked. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the well-known author, has 
criticised their genuineness by raising the point of the 
difference between photographic and pictorial repre- 
sentation of motion. He contends that the movements 
of the fairies, caught and fixed by the camera, are too 
graceful and charming for reality, and quotes in sup- 
7 of his case snapshots of a trotting horse. And 

ere, photographers are bound to agree with him, for 
we know how seldom a snapshot of movement is either 
graceful or convincing. 

The Strand Magazine has also published separate 
photographs of the sites where the photographs were 
made, as there had been criticisms about some haze in 
the background and blurring round the child’s head 
compared to the clarity of the figures in the print. 
These subsequent photographs rather proved that the 
blurring and haze were accounted for in a perfectly 
natural way. 

One or two friends have sent us clippings from papers 
about this controversy, for the reason that we have 
also taken photographs of a little girl and a fairy, to 
illustrate a children’s book called “* Finding a Fairy.” 
We have been urged to send some of these photographs 
to the Strand Magazine to show how well photography 
lends itself to this kind of illusion. But Sir Conan 
Doyle is very serious over his fairy protégées, and who 
are we that we should put even a pebble of ridicule in 
the pathway of the pioneer into the occult! 

The Morning Post has broken out into verse on this 
subject: 

Queen Mab, has science found the key 
To your select enclosure? 
If so, the cynic’s fallacy 
Should meet with sharp exposure, 
And you, invisible no more, 
Become a picture-paper bore. 


Oh, people of the fairy clan, 

Let wisdom be your saviour! 
When next you see a camera-man 
Be on your best behaviour, ~ 

Lest your felicity he rents 
By unforeseen developments. 


Yet may the cornered cynic cry 
With sceptical conviction: 
“These fairy-snaps are all my eye, 


In other words, a fiction! 
Who says that fairies really live? 
The answer’s in the negative.” 


The English Press has devoted a good deal of space 
to winter-sports’ photographs. Each Christmas num- 
ber has given us pictures of some kind of snow- or ice- 
sport. Of course, these things are “Christmassy” sub- 
jects and the public would be disappointed not to get 
them. Itisa pity, however; for there is no doubt that 
these illustrations are excellent propaganda for Swiss 
sporting-centres, and, as many of them appear as early 
as the end of November, people have good time to book 
their rooms and make their arrangements. If only the 
papers would reserve these pictures till January, all 
would be well; but unfortunately they suggest that 
Christmas is the time for snow- and ice-sports, with the 
result that the Swiss hotels are filled at the festive sea- 
son when the weather-conditions are anything but cer- 
tain. Of late years, there has been generally a rather 
serious break in the frost about the change of the year, 
and now, with a heat-wave sweeping over Europe, one 
could hardly expect it to be an exception. The result 
is that for the first week in January the guests in this 
little winter-station have been picnicking on the grassy 
hills, or playing drawing-room polo indoors. 

But there are advantages in this waywardness of the 
weather, at least for serious photographers. As there 
is very little snow, and that frozen hard, many interest- 
ing spots in the high and steep mountains have been 
reached on foot by camera-men, that as a rule can be 
visited only in summer, so that many photographs 
have been made which would have been impossible in 
a good and normal season. 

There is a good deal of irregularity in this country in 
the way the various periodicals, magazines and weekly 
illustrated papers acknowledge the authorship of con- 
tributions. This is particularly marked when a writer 
and a photographer co-operate in the publication of an 
illustrated article. Probably we are wrong to suggest 
that they co-operate, for more generally photographs 
are handed to some one by the editor of a paper, to be 
“written around.” 

It is in these circumstances that we have noticed the 
photographer often comes off badly in the matter of 
recognition and acknowledgment. Now it is proverbial 
among those who know that it is a very difficult busi- 
ness to illustrate an article satisfactorily, say, for in- 
stance, on bird-life in the Hebrides, by photography. 
It could of course de done; but, for one thing, it would 
be extremely expensive, especially, if a capable camera- 
man were commissioned. So it comes about that en- 
thusiasts and specialists in particular branches of pho- 
tography get their pictures more or less for the love of 
their subject, and later submit a selection to editors of 
papers for publication. 

Then the writer is called in, and as we have expressed 
it, writes around the pictures. In such a case the pho- 
tographer’s name should surely appear printed in as 
important type as that of the individual, however clever 
he may be, who supplies the text. But in practice, it 
is often not so. As an example, in the Christmas num- 
ber of Country-Life there are some remarkably clever 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHoOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1920. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work, Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P.S. 33 pages text. 86 
halftone reproductions. Price, paper-covers, $2.50; 
cloth, $3.50. Postage according to zone. London: 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd. New York: Tennant & Ward, 
103 Park Ave., American agents. 


The excuses made two years ago for the disappoint- 
ing appearance of this important manual—on account 
of difficult conditions created by the war—do not 
apply to the current edition, which is a credit to all 
that are connected with it. The pictorial and literary 
contents of the book are of the highest order of excel- 
lence. Never do we remember to have seen this work 
filled with pictures of greater variety of subjects, beauty 
of treatment and excellence of reproduction. Every 
department of pictorial photography is ably repre- 
sented — Portraiture; indoor-genres; still-life; land- 
scape; landscape with figures; groups and nudes 
indoors and in the open; marines; genres; winter- 
shadow-effects; in- 


scenes; animals in landscape; 
teriors; pyrotechnics; architecturals; mountain- 
scenery; shipping; wood-interiors; flower-studies; 


street-scenes. What more can the heart desire? 

Among the countries represented are Great Britain, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Spain, United States, Canada, 
Japan, Australia, India and Rhodesia. Several well- 
known pictorialists are absent in the present volume, 
but their places are taken by capable workers, which 
circumstance may account for the striking variety of 
pictorial subjects. 

Although the collection contains no picture of or- 
dinary merit, the following plates hold our attention 
the longest: “Storm and Sunshine,” F. J. Mortimer; 
“Peace after War—and Memories,” Harold Caz- 
neaux; “Daphne,” Herbert Lambert; “Joy,” Ida 
Krajewski; “David,” Marcus Adams; “Curiosity,” 
Richard Polak; “‘ Ariadne,’”’ Louis Fleckenstein; “‘The 
Vine,” Malcolm Arbuthnot; “Florizel,” Arthur F. 
Kales; “‘ Winter-Solitude,’’ Wilse; “‘ An Illustration for 
the Arabian Nights,” Fred Archer; “La Poule Tuée,” 
M. A. Bassi; ‘“Marshland-Pastures,” John Paul 
Edward; ‘‘ Miss Holm,” Aage Remfeldt; “In a Land 
of Romance,” J. M. Whitehead; ‘“‘Corrida de Toros,” 
M. Cervera; ‘‘ Water-Lilies,’ Travers Sweatman; 
“On the Edge and Beyond,” A. Wilkinson; “‘ Paysage 
Flamand,” Leonard Misonne; “Burning Leaves,” 
Charles Job; ‘The Forest Primeval,” Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer; Turf-Line,” John C. Stick; “‘The Return 
of the Flock,” Fred Judge; ‘‘ Making Ready,” Cecil 
W. Bostock; “Dance of Salome,” Waldemar Eide. 

The text is of exceeding interest and value. Be- 
sides the editor’s accurate and broad review of the 
year’s work, there are ably-written accounts by native 
workers, of the pictorial activity of Canada, Australia, 
France, America, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, Japan; a seven-page criticism of the 
illustrations, by F. C. Tilney, a list of the British 


Photographic Societies covering over eight pages 
(American workers; stop, read and ponder!). 


Tue Dictionary or PxHotoGrapHy—A Reference- 
Book for Amateur and Professional Photographers. 
By E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. Tenth edition. Edited 
and revised by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Price, 
$5.00. London: Iliffe & Sons, Ltd. New York, 
U.S.A.: Tennant and Ward, American agents. 


This now indispensable book of reference—written 
by an eminent physicist and acknowledged authority 
in photographic practice, and revised by a distin- 
guished photo-pictorialist and technical expert—has 
lately come to us from the publishers. Glancing 
through its 694 pages of text and comparing it with 
a copy of the preceding (ninth) edition, we find that 
its contents has been brought up to date. It contains 
many valuable additions in optics, chemistry, pro- 
cesses, apparatus and terminology, so that it becomes 
virtually indispensable to the camerist of limited ex- 
perience and the advanced worker. The advance in 
price of the volume was unavoidable on account of 
the greatly increased cost of production; and it is 
gratifying to observe that the accuracy of its contents 
and the excellence of typography have been strictly 
maintained. 


Cash From Your Camera 


IN its effort to provide practical and helpful photo- 
graphic information the American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. has 
published a book of eighty-seven pages that is filled 
with up-to-the-minute facts with regard to making 
one’s camera pay for itself. “Cash From Your 
Camera,” with its sub-title, “‘How to Make Your 
Camera Profitable, and Where to Sell Your Prints,” 
opens the way for many an amateur photographer to 
earn money and to enjoy his work free of financial 
restrictions. The book contains an introduction and 
deals with Making and Selling Postal Cards; Home- 
Portraiture; Developing, Printing and Engraving for 
Others; Copying Old Photographs and Daguerreo- 
types; Copying Paintings and Sculpture; Photograph- 
ing Houses for Real-Estate Dealers; Photographing 
Machinery, Flowers, Animals, etc.; Money in Legal 
Photography; Advertising-Illustration; Competitions 
in Magazines; Cover-Designs, Calendars, Travel- 
Pictures and Photographs for Publication. The com- 
prehensive list of names and addresses of active buyers 
of photographs is worth the price of the book. The 
concluding chapter, “Our Save-Your-Postage list,” 
is original and valuable. It contains the names of 
buyers who are no longer in the market for photo- 
graphs. Copies of “Cash From Your Camera” may 
be had of PHoto-Era Macazine, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A.; price, paper, $1.00. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 155) 


line—as emphasised by the two pairs of eyes—is not 
conducive to artistic composition. The little child’s 
head might easily have been lowered and a monoto- 
nous result would thus have been avoided. Never- 
theless, this portrait-group is successful in other re- 
spects and, particularly, in the tonal values. If he 
makes another group of this kind, he should remember 
to abbreviate the space above the heads, which, in 
the present case, is excessive. Incidentally, the 
observer will not neglect to notice the reflection, in 


(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoro-Era MaGaztne from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent-Office during the month of 
January, the last issues of which have been disclosed 
to the public. 

Patent for Camera has been granted to William A. 
Eberman of Chicago, IIl.; patent, number 1,361,031. 

Patent, number 1,361,168. Intermittent Move- 
ment for Moving-Picture Machines. Woolridge Brown 
Morton, Larchmont Gardens, N.Y., assignor to The 
Pathescope Co. of America, Inc., New York, N.Y., a 
Corporation of Delaware. 

Roll-Film Developing-Rack, patent, number 1,361,- 
192, has been granted to Charles W. Smith and Harry 
S. Kidwell of Chicago, III. 

Patent, number 1,361,767. Holder for Photographic 
Films. Willis A. Leiter, Springfield, Ohio. 

Camera-Film Developing-Tank and Tester, patent, 
number 1,364,320, has been granted to Jackson J. 
Ross of Chicago, Ill. 

Film-Tester, patent, number 1,364,321, has been 
granted to Jackson J. Ross of Chicago, Ill. 

Number 1,364,958. Color-Photography, granted to 
Ray L. Stinchfield of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. 

Number 1,364,959. Element for Use in Color- 
Photography, granted to Ray L. Stinchfield of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., a Corporation of New York. 

Carl Bornmann of Binghamton, New York, has 
invented a new and useful improvement in a Camera 
and has been granted patent, number 1,365,083, which 
has been assigned to Ansco Company, a Corporation 
of New York. 

Number 1,363,217. Photographic-Film Holder. 
John Clayton Backus, Smethport, Pa. 

A Moving-Picture Camera has been invented by 
Fred N. Hallett of Seattle, Washington, patent, number 
1,363,249. 

Albert K. Gulhaug of Wolf Point, Montana, has been 
granted patent, number 1,363,410, for Photographic- 
Printing Frame. 

Number 1,363,414. Exposure-Identification Attach- 
ment for Cameras. John R. Hofmann and Carlisle 
Laughlin, Berkeley, California, assignors to mesne 
assignments, to Ansco Company, Binghamton, N.Y., 
a Corporation of New York. 

Means for Use in Photographic Reproduction, 
patent, number 1,363,517, has been granted to Matthew 
Marrin Kulus, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Photographic Reproduction Apparatus, patent, 
number 1,363,518, has been granted to Matthew 
Marrin Kulus, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Alfred C. Moss, of Ogden, Utah, has been granted 
patent, number 1,363,899, for Autographic Camera. 

Number 1,365,999. Multiplying-Camera. Ethan 


I{untzinger, Piqua, Ohio. 
Camera, patent, number 1,366,158, has been granted 
to Nat Elmer Brown, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
Herman Shapiro, Cleveland, Ohio, has been granted 


patent, number 1,366, 748, for Photographic-Develop- 
ment Apparatus, which has been assigned, one-half 
interest, to A. E. Bernsteen and Frank S. Day. 

Number 1,366,876. Photographic Camera. 
L. Colter, Lakeland, Fla. 


Robert 


London Letter 
(Continued from page 161) 


photographs of birds on their nests, work that must 
have needed much perseverance, skill and technical 
knowledge. And yet the photographer’s name is 
printed so small in comparison with that of the author 
of the article attached, that it would pass unnoticed. 

In the same number, Mr. Arnold Lunn (the ski-ing 
expert) has collaborated with the present writers, he 
producing the letterpress, and we the photographs; 
and in this case both are treated equally and fairly as 
to importance. The case of the bird-photographer is 
not an isolated one, and such treatment seems so obvi- 
ously unfair, that it needs only to be exposed to be 
righted in future. 

‘The yearly photographic exhibition of the Alpine 
Club is about up to its usual standard. The technical 
quality is almost uniformly good. But we ask for more 
than that in these days, and we could wish that some 
of the exhibitors had a more pronounced leaning to- 
wards the really pictorial. They have such splendid 
chances to secure impressions of wonderful scenery, 
often in most attractive lightings, that one can only 
regret that so many of the photographs shown are 
quite without spirit, lifeless and map-like. 

Photograms of the Year is now on the market, pub- 
lished by Iliffe and Sons at seven shillings and sixpence. 
There are sixty-eight full-page reproductions, besides a 
considerable quantity of reading-matter. The original 
photographs, from which the plates were made, are to 
be formed into a little exhibition and circulated among 
the photographic societies of the country. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 162) 


the windows, of the landscape which is behind the 
camerist. 
Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture that our friends are asked to criticise 
this month is of an engaging character. The author is 
Daisie B. Chapel, and the juvenile model may be one 
of her near relatives—at least, a friend. Our critics 
will therefore be guided by their usual sense of courtesy 
in criticising this picture, which has some faults, the 
pointing out of which will be accepted gracefully and 
gratefully by the photographer. Data: California; 
December, 10.30 a.m.; north window; 1 second; 8 x 10 
view-camera; Darlot Lens; large stop; 8 x 10 Seed 
26 X; pyro, tray-development; contact-print on 
Artura Iris C. 


Example of Interpretation 


IN interpreting the subject for the April competition 
““Home-Scenes”’ (Interiors), the participant will find 
the quiet game of cards, depicted on page 146 by Mabel 

(Continued on next page) 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Photo-Shop of Philadelphia 


Tue enterprising proprietor of the Photo-Shop of 
Philadelphia, 2234 North 29th Street, Philadelphia, 
offers an inducement elsewhere in this issue that we 
take pleasure to call to the attention of our readers. 
The excellent workmanship and courteous attention 
given to orders have placed this photo-finishing estab- 
lishment in an enviable position. We hope our readers 
will avail themselves of this special offer. 


Ilex Shutters and Climatic Conditions 


Ons test of a good shutter is whether or not it oper- 
ates surely and accurately under varying climatic con- 
ditions. Ilex shutters, manufactured by the Ilex Opti- 
cal Company, 784 Ilex Circle, Rochester, New York, 
may be depended upon to render service in nearly all 
conditions of weather. This is a point for the traveler 
and vacationist to remember; and, as for the profes- 
sional photographer, he knows the vital importance of 
accurate shutter service. An attractive catalog may 
be obtained from the manufacturers at request. 


MacMillan’s Distograph 


On former occasions we have called our readers’ 
attention to the accuracy and effectiveness of Mac- 
Millan’s Distograph which makes sharp pictures the 
rule rather than the exception. We are informed 
that a slight advance in price is unavoidable and that 
the price now is to be $1.50; Canada and foreign 
countries, $1.75. In our opinion, the advance in 
price is justified and we are confident that the sale of 
MacMillan’s Distograph will not suffer in the least— 
it is well worth the slightly increased price. 


The Wollensak Prize-Contest 


THERE are many users of Wollensak lenses among 
readers of PHoto-ErA Magazine. For their benefit, 
we call attention again to the closing-date of the 
Wollensak Amateur Photographic Competition which 
is to be April 1. For conditions that govern the com- 
petition, we refer those that are interested to the 
advertising-pages of the February number. 


One-Minute Photography 


A BOOKLET reaches us from the Magna Plate Com- 
pany, 2 and 47, East Borough, Scarborough, contain- 
ing particulars of the cameras for outdoor one-minute 
direct portraits on cards and buttons, says a British 
cotemporary. The Magna Company supplies several 
sizes of camera for this business, and also the requisite 
sensitive cards and buttons. Moreover, it is ready to 
supply formula for the making of the emulsion, either 
gelatine or collodion. The booklet is more than a cata- 
log, for it contains formule for the combined develop- 
ing-and-fixing solutions required in this branch of work, 
and also notes on the making of these portraits by 
flashlight. It is within our own experience that the 
information contained in it is of a kind which is very 


widely sought, and we have no doubt that there will 
be many applications for the booklet. 


Johnston’s Snow White 


We are always glad to be able to recommend a 
product that we know fills a need among amateur and 
professional photographers. In this case, Snow White 
Marking Inks is the product and J. W. Johnston, 
New Arts Bldg., Rochester, New York is the manu- 
facturer. Snow White has made good among critical 
users and we suggest that those who are interested 
write to the manufacturer for detailed information 
which he will be glad to give to any reader of Puoto- 
Era Maaazine. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from the preceding page) 


Heist Bickle, a suitable incentive, although we do not 
believe in gambling. We think that an innocent game, 
like the one portrayed by Miss Bickle, will not offend 
the moral sensibilities of any worker. The picture has 
certain merits, which, however, are dimmed by faults, 
such as the too sharp and insistent appearance of the 
background. This feature should be retained, as it is 
a part of the home; but it would have been very easy 
for the artist to have subdued it slightly by using the 
lens at full opening. The artist’s anastigmat, used 
wide open, would have kept the sharpest focus within 
the plane of the figures, possibly slightly softening the 
details of the furthest figure and those of the lady in 
white. The gravest mistake in this composition is the 
large gap in the foreground, for'the partners of a four- 
handed game usually sit opposite each other, which 
would bring the lady in black immediately into the 
foreground. However, the artist was probably afraid 
to wound the feelings of this member of the group. The 
Editor cannot speak positively on this point. It is pos- 
sible that, for the sake of the artistic result of the 
picture, this particular player might have been willing 
to turn her back to the camera and, in this way, pre- 
serve the naturalness and artistic character of the 
group. 

In making groups of this kind, it is well for the work- 
ers to remember the fault in composition in Miss 
Bickle’s picture. The data, not complete, are as fol- 
lows: Goerz Lens; Hammer Plate; Flashlight; 414 x 
614 print. 


An Interesting Question 


Dear Editor:—My friend has a Tessar F/4.5 and I 
have a rapid rectilinear of approximately the same 
focal length as his Tessar. If he makes good busts 
wide open, and I use mine wide open, how much 
longer should I expose with my F/8 than he with his 


F/4.5? W.P. 


[Inasmuch as this query was written apparently in 
all seriousness, our friend’s question will be found 
answered .in this issue’s department of answers to 
queries.—Eprror.] 
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LENS AND SHUTTER 
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MANY ENTRIES IN 
PICTURE CONTEST 


Wollensak $100 Competi- 
tion Closes April Ist 


The amateur photographic 
competition, fully described 
in last issue of this magazine, 
has attracted a host of en- 
thusiastic contributors. 

Seven cash prizes of $5.00 
to $20.00 will be awarded, 
and every contestant submit- 
ting two or more pictures, 
whether a winner or not, will 
be given a handsome watch- 
fob with the Wollensak trade- 
mark seal. There is still time 
to send in your entries. 

For further details, see last 
month’s ad or write to the 
company. 


The Photographic Romeo 


A customer writes: ‘““When 
I buy a lens and fall in love 


E youngster was full of life and the light was none too 
good. But the extreme speed and fine definition of the 
Series II Velostigmat /:4.5 helped to make these two charm- 
ing studies by E. J. Houser possible. 
No wonder this all-round lens has proven so popular for 


Graflex and studio work! 


with it, I like to tell the man- 
ufacturer. I find your Verito 
does all you claim and more. 
I was so well pleased that I 
recommended it to a friend 
who also bought one.” 


Anna Wants a Job 


, This girl, Anna Stigmat (/:7.5) is 
not a very pretentious individual, but 
is a handy girl around the house and 


willing to work for you at a moderate price. She is not 
as fast as her sisters Velo Stigmat /:4.5 and /:6.3, but 
if you can’t afford high-priced help like the speedy Velos, 
Anna will prove a darn good girl to employ. 

Anna wants a job. We promised her and several other 
Annas that we’d find jobs for them on hand cameras. 
She will come and work for you as pictured above for 
$10.00 or less. Ask us or your dealer more about her. 


— complete line of Wol- 

lensak photographic lenses 
and shutters is the result of 
twenty years of experiment 
and specialized manufactur- 
ing. 

Our extensive facilities are 
at your service. If we can 
help you in the selection of 
your lens, feel free to call on 
us. 

There’s a catalog for the 
advanced amateur or profes- 
sional—free on request. Send 
a card for a copy to the 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


1415 CLINTON AVENUE NORTH 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pxoto-Era Guaranty 
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Take Friends With 
as you retrace the interesting scenes of your travels. The photographs B® 
you snapped, the postcard-views you collected can all be more clearly 


and interestingly shown to a gathering of your friends, when projected 
on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

A little description of how you chose the subject, the kind of light you had and the timing of the exposure —an informal 
lecture, full of greater interest for all. 

The Balopticon projects opaque objects, such as prints, postcards, colored illustrations, specimens, maps, etc., as well as 


slides—including, if you wish, slides made from your own negatives. It is easy to operate, and the new gas-filled Mazda 
lamp gives steady, even and safe lighting. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


hy NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Ue. Lending Aenestoon Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mi » Projection Ap (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses, 
fa Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, S hligh Pr j s and other igh-Grade Optical Products. 
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PAGET 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


(Cream and White Stock) 


FILMPACKS 


Papers That Give No Trouble 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 
120-122 West 31st St. NEW YORK 
Sole American Distributors 


INCHES CENTIMETERS 
13x 22...45x 6 $ .30 
13x4}...4.5x10.7... .60 No paper can equal Paget’s self-toning 
a for its exquisite sepia effects, or for 
$ix4i... 8x10 90 colder tones. 
3x 52:.. 10x15 1.35 Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
4x5... 10x12}... 1.10 

9x12 1.00 


AT ALL DEALERS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
: General Trade Agents 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 
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Winter 
Has No Terrors 


—photographically speaking—if 
your camera is equipped with a 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lens 


There is no longer an open and closed season 
for the amateur photographer, who has armed 
himself with one of these famous anastigmats. 
Short days, cloudy weather and indoor-scenes 
present no obstacles to Tessar speed and 
Optical corrections. 


Photo by L. F. Brehmer 


Tessar IIb admits 60% more light than the ordinary lens; in other words, it is nearly 
twice as fast. At the same time, it is compact enough for ready use on hand-cameras. 


Tessar Ic passes 100% more light than the Tessar IIb, giving it nearly twice as great 
speed and nearly four times the speed of the ordinary lens. It is especially adaptable for 
reflecting-cameras and portraiture. 


Tessars of both series are available for immediate delivery. Try one on your camera. 
Consult your dealer or write us for handsome, illustrated catalog of our anastigmat lenses. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 
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A miniature camera of re- 
markable ability— small in 
size, yet its enlarging-capabil- 
ities have enabled many of its 
owners to win high honors in 
photographic art. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA 
1921 


The second volume, assembled by the co-opera- 
tion of pictorial photographers in every part of 
the United States. The 1921 edition contains 
many beautiful full-page superb reproductions 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8 x 11 inches, bound in boards. 
The edition is limited. 


Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Yca Polyscope 


The Polyscope is one 
of many Ica Stereo- 
scopic Models. 
There are six pages of 
Stereo Cameras in the 
Ica catalog. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


View - Finders 


(Made in France) 


Reduced Prices 


A high-grade Brilliant Direct-Sight 
Finder with Sight and Centering- 
lines. Can be fitted permanently 
or detachable. 


PRICE POSTPAID 

Si... $1.00 
Six 4h... 195 


No. 
No. 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 West 32d Street, New York City 
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The 344" Ica 
Reflex with Carl Zeiss 
lens, Series IC f 4.5 

$142.50 
With Orix Lens f 4.5 
$117.50 


An exceptional camera, featuring 
a large, comfortable focusing- 
hood, long bellows, rising-front, 
reversible back, and the usual Ica 
quality. Furnished in four sizes. 


The Ica catalog tells more 
about this remarkable camera. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


Yoarette A 


The premier miniature camera. 
This little camera has so many good 
features that it requires two pages of 
the Ica catalog to describe it. It is 
the only camera of its type furnished 
with Carl Zeiss Lens Series IC f 4.5 
and Compur Shutter. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE HAMMER PLATES 


They will score the largest possible per- 
centage of successes. For color-range, 
speed and reliability they can’t be beat. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 

Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALI DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle) ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Mounter 
You Have Long 
Been Looking For 


Grippit is an absolutely non- wrinkling 
and non-curling adhesive. 


Grippit never dries up or gets brittle. 
Stainless, flexible and waterproof. 
Grippit forms an impermeable film which 
absolutely protects your prints from being 
stained by mounts of inferior quality. 


Grippit is so clean that it can be applied 
with the fingers. 25c. tubes or pint cans. 
Sold by all photographic supply dealers. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
12 Harvey St., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


Grippit 


Sticks it 


A TIMELY BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 

Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 

ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 

The Subject in Place—The Subject enhanced 

—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 

photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to - 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Its Principles and Applications 


By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


By M. LUCKIESH 


A book that appeals to every photographer and art-student. 
Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Photographic lenses, prism binoculars, microscopes, 
optical measuring instruments, astronomical and ter- 
restrial telescopes, surveying instruments—informa- 
tion on request regarding the latest models of these 
and other Carl Zeiss products. 


U.S. Agent 


> HAROLD M. BENNETT 
110 East 23rd Street, New York 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, Which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Not sold outside of the U. S. and Canada 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Set I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 
$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 
BOSTON OFFICE 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


arn '35»l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating AA 
profession. Three months’ WH 

course covers all branches: 


Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
ical ii ion; mod i » Be i 
Call or write for complete Catalog No. 23. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


The 
Typography 

and of this Magazine 
P.. esswork are examples of the 


Printing Si ervice 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 
For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones in 40 10x 12 deco- 
rated plates of Aurora Life-Studies, nude and 
semi-draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 nude full- 
length statuary poses, contact-prints on double- 
weight Azo paper, $4.50; one year of Photo- 
Era Magazine, $2.50—total value $12.00. 

Sent only by express, on receipt of money- 
order or certified cheque, for $11.00. 

Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 

Address your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Boston Office, 367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


From a 


h. 
6 
pher operating studios inthe largest cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


ful 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
ys Photo-Mounter Paste 
wing- ‘d Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so clean, 
0— well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


For First-Class Halftone-Reproductions 
_ Send Your Orders to the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
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CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure photographs to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in desi; 
The following list indicates the sort of subjects desired: 
SEA-LIFE—sea-forms plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, hells, and views of sea-life. 
BOTANICAL— pictures of seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
views of —_ showing orderly of 
NATURA OMENA—cry 


windows; b crystal-fo -forms in mi salogy and chemist 
BIOLOGICAL h i tissues, etc., 
showing evident geometrical str 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 


tone reproduction. Send, safely packed, prepaid, stati rice 
by the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
good positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS « CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
ose The most versatile of all adhesives. 


A jar with 500 strips, ready for instant use, 
should be on every writing-desk; in every 
ey counting-room; in every dark-room; in 

every office; available to every photogra- 
nent Si pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


j The Tablet & Ticket Co. 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
JARS OF OVER 500 Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 
STRIPS % x 2 IN. and Figures 


DO YOU WANT A CAMERA 


BARGAIN 


WRITE BASS NOW 
SAVE MONEY 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 NO. DEARBORN STREET 
Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 


A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages—400 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 

Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R. » Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography ‘for the Government Signal 
Corps Schvol of Photography at Colum- 


COURSE IX 
Motion Picture 
Photography 


bia University, with special chapters by 

Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 

—<—— ture Photographer, and by Research 

PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co 
Money refunded if not satisfied after 5-day examination, 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


ARTISTS — 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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YOUR GREATEST ASSET IS YOUR 
OPERATIVE SKILL 


Realize on it oftener and more fully through the greater use 


of 
Victor Flash-Powder 


—“The Light That’s Always Available” — 


in solving your exposure-light problems 


The new Improved Normal Grade, :a quiet-burning powder of 
unsurpassed illuminating-power, and of only 1-38th of a second 
duration, supplies an ideal exposure-light for every conceivable 
class of negative-making. 

There is scarcely a day but you can profitably use it. 


The cost per negative is a negligible item. 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE guarantees the trustworthiness of every 
advertisement which appears in its pages. Our object is to obtain 
only such advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every 
subscriber. We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, 
and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most 
searching investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our sub- 
scribers protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do our 
utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answering the 
advertisement, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 
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THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
i a _4 United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 

furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

4 PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 
and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about 
which there is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 
cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
’ the issues of PHoto-Era MaGazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 

Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... ee ee 2.50 Jan. 1921 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
vs Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... =e, 4.00 Jan. 1919 

How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ eee 3.50 

Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Optics for Photographers .................c2cceeee: Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 Aug. 1918 
Photo-Bugraving Primer .. Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photography and Fine Art...............0.ccccccee Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . .Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
George Lindsay Johnson....._. 3.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Bitton 4.00 Apr. 1920 
oor, H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.60 

Practical Photo-Micrography........................ 5.00 

Saturday with My Camera.......... 2.00 Nov. 1914 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... re 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 uly 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. Meee, D.Sc... 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. Wright.............. 1.60 Nov. 1920 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.60 Feb. 1920 

oy 
ART-BOOKS - 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S........... $2.00 Dec. 1918 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 i 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. ae 6.00 Apr. 1913 
J. Sawtelle Ford............... 1.00 Oct. 1917 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 July 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 ar. 1912 
Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
Puoto-Era Maaazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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THE 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


(4 down the hood and you see the brilliant 
image of the subject before you, right side up and 
full picture size—just as you will get it in the print. 
Composition and focus—degree of sharpness, are under 
absolute control to the instant of exposure. 


You can use plates, flat films or roll films with the Auto 
Graflex, making it suitable for an almost unlimited variety 
of subjects. Exposure speeds up to 1/1000 of a second 
and time exposures are provided for by the reliable and 
highly efficient Graflex focal plane shutter. 


Made in three models: 34% x 44%; 4x 5; 5x 7. 


64 page Graflex catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department 


Rocuester, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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The 
POCKET 


PREMO 


A Real 
Pocket 
Camera 


HANDY and compact little camera that slides easily 
into the pocket. 


Draw down the bed of the camera; the lens and shutter 
then lock automatically at the correct focusing point and 
you are ready for picture making. 


No guess work, no adjustments for distance. Sharp, 
clear pictures every time. The pictures, 21%4 x 3%, are large 
for so small a camera. . 


Loads with a film pack of twelve exposures as easily as 
dropping a letter in the mail box, and as quickly. Well 
made and beautifully finished. 


$12.50 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Kodak 
Portrait Attachment 


IT’s just a supplementary lens that, when slipped 


on over the regular lens equipment, enables you 
to make sharp pictures at close range. Obviously 


the closer you get to your subject, the larger 


will be the resulting image, and relatively small 
objects may thus be made to dominate the print. 

And then there are the head and shoulder 
portraits that this necessary little attachment 
makes possible. 


Price, Seventy-five Cents 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kastman 

Thermometer Visible 
Graduate 


- 


Ak 


The figures stand out 


Accurate and so like newspaper head- 
shaped that it fits the | linesand may be easily 
Kodak Film Tank. read in dim light. 
Price, 25c. to 75c. 
Price, $1.00 sebtinllina to size 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’ s 
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A finishing department at your house 


For Developing 


Kodak Film 
Tank 


As far as developing goes, the Kodak Film ‘Tank 
makes everyone an expert. And all by daylight. ] 


Price, $3.50 up | 


For Printing 


Kodak 
Amateur 


Printer 


Printing light, dark-room light, automatic mask- 
ing device and printing frame—all in one device— 
a complete, up-to-date printer. 


Price, $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The presence of this 
seal means the absence 
of harmful impurities. 


EASTMAN 
INTENSIFIER 


In glass tubes, priced at 
fifteen cents each, is an 
Eastman Tested Chemical. 
It’s right, and you know 
it’s right, because it wears 
the seal. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's, 
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Speed 
|_atitude 


( jradation 


are three qualities hard to 
combine in a film emulsion, 
but you will find them in 
Ansco Speedex Film. Speed 
to save the negative when 
the light is weak or high 
shutter speeds are required; 
latitude to compensate for 
miscalculations in exposure, 
and to register both high- 
light and shadow where the 
contrasts are extreme; and 
gradation to insure a deli- 
cate rendering of all the 
intermediate tones. 


Speedex Film 


-25th at 25th at F16. [3] 1-25th 
t F32. Tim 15 P. February, 1921, clear 
chy, ‘Camere. No. 3a Ansco Speedex, 


ex (Optimo) Shutter. All exposures on 
a same sail, developed in the strip in the regu- 
lar developer in the usual manner. Standard 
emulsion, stocked for regular orders. Repro- 
ductions ‘from unretouched Cyko prints. Note 
that [1] received more than 25 times as much 
exposure as [3]. 


For better, clearer pictures— 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Same price as other film. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


remit for sample roll. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


_ When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Three Exposures on Ansco 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC PARADISE 
ungalow On the Shores of Lake Winnipesaukee 
Camps MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND FOREST 
Wolfeboro, N. H. One hundred miles north of Boston, in the lower ranges of the 
White Mountains. At the terminus of an important branch of the 


Boston & Maine Railroad. A camp of quiet, rest, recreation and 
pleasure in great variety. Early reservations are advisable. Send for illustrated booklet. ‘pe 


JUNGALOW CAMPS, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


YOU NEED A CAMERA ON THESE TRIPS 


WOODS TOURS 


To EUROPE—May to July, $575, up. AROUND 
THE WORLD-—Sailing eastward Oct. 25—France, 
Egypt, Palestine, India and the Orient. In Japan 
during “Cherry Blossom” Season. Seven months 
$6500. NATIONAL PARKS TOURS in June and 
July. Take your camera with you and bring back LARGEST ALLOWANCES ON USED CAMERAS 


lasting remembrances of a delightful vacation. WRITE YOUR WANTS 
Send for booklet desired ABE COHEN’S 
ALL 
WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY or =EXCHANGE 
1241 Little Building, Boston, Mass. MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City SUPPLIES 


The Wolfeboro National Bank 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
RESOURCES OVER $1,100,000 


A Country -Bank |, 


WITH 
City Banking -Service 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. SAVINGS - DEPT. 


Modern Fire and Burglar-Proof Safe-Deposit Vaults 


Interest-Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued 


J. H. MARTIN, President. E. H. TRIiCKEY, Cashier. 
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